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Would Contests and Scholarships Contribute to 
Increased Interest in Mathematics?’ 
By J. R. Mayor 


The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


THis paper is largely a report of a 
survey of contests and scholarships which 
has been made upon the request of the 
president of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics and is intended 
to be objective and to present information 
on existing contests and scholarships and 
a tally of opinion of a special group. I 
believe that this is a problem worthy of 
consideration by members of the Council 
and appropriate, as one of many possibili- 
ties, for the Teacher 
Training section, since an interest in the 


consideration in 
recruitment of students of mathematics 
while they are still in high school actually 
prompted the survey. 

At Southern Illinois University where 
contests for high school students were held 
in the pre-war period the relationships 
of the university with high school students 
and teachers, afforded by the contests, 
came to be thought of as an important 
influencing factor in teacher training 
plans. Not the least important phase of 
this was the opportunity provided for 
teachers in training, who helped in plan- 
ning the contests and preparing and scor- 

1 Presented at the Christmas meeting of the 


National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Columbus, December 30, 1948. 


ing tests, to meet and work with high 
school teachers and students. I was never 
of the opinion that the contests were of 
more value, if as much, for the visiting 
students and teachers as they were for 
the sponsoring university. 

In this survey a form listing six ques- 
tions was sent to members of the Board 
of Directors and state representatives of 
the Council and to a number of other 
leaders in mathematics education, par- 
ticularly those who were known to have 
had experience with contests and scholar- 
ships. Eighty such forms were mailed, 
from which 54 replies were received. 
Numerous follow-up inquiries were also 
sent. In addition to the usual reasons for 
many people failing to return a question- 
naire, one might assume that those who 
failed to do so in this instance did fail 
because they knew of no such contests or 
scholarships or because they were indif- 
ferent to or saw little advantage in con- 
tests and scholarships. 

The six questions were: 

1. What colleges or universities are offering 
mathematics scholarships to incoming 
freshmen? Upon what basis are these 
awards made? 

What industries are offering scholarships 
to promising high school students for 
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undergraduate specialization in mathe- 
matics? Upon what basis are these awards 
made? 

3. What colleges or organizations are offer- 
ing prizes to students in a mathematical 
contest? What is the nature of the contest 
and what are the prizes? 

1. In your opinion, would a plan similar to 
the Putnam Examination sponsored by 
the Mathematical Association of America 
for college undergraduates, be feasible for 

high school students? 


5. Are there suggestions, applicable to 
mathematics, from plans such as the 
Science Talent Search or the Westing- 


house Scholarship? 


6. What could the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics and the Mathe- 
matical Association of America do to en- 

and scholarship in 
the secondary 


courage’ interest 


mathematics on school 
level, particularly with a view to persuad- 
ing superior high school students to 
pursue the study of mathematics in col- 


lege? 


the 
revealed very few colleges offering mathe- 


In answer to question 1, survey 
matics scholarships to incoming freshmen. 
No scholarships were reported by 48 out 
of 54 people who replied. 

A $500 scholarship is awarded by Stan- 
ford University on the basis of the Stan- 
ford University Mathematics Examina- 
tion open to seniors in California high 
schools.2 The acting chairman of the de- 
partment reports that “our examinations 
have aroused some interest and we have 
various reasons to believe that they have 
some favorable influence on the teaching 
of mathematics in California.”’ 

Hofstra College, in New York, offers a 
a mathematics scholarship of $250 based 
on a competitive examination. 

Rockford College offers departmental 
scholarships of $300 in special areas, one 
of which is mathematics. The scholarship 
is based on competitive examination. 

Kenyon College awards Kenyon Prize 
Scholarships largely on the basis of an 
examination in a special area, which may 
be mathematics. 

A mathematics scholarship at Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College was also reported. 

2 “The Stanford University Mathematics Ex- 


amination.”” The American Mathematical 


Monthly. Vol. 53: 406—409 (1946). 
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The University of Oklahoma _ offers 
two scholarships in mathematics. These 
are two out of 35 offered to Oklahoma 
high school students who win first place in 
curricular contests at an annual inter- 
scholastic meet. Each is good for one-half 
fee for the 
for the 


upon good 


of the student’s enrollment 
first 
second 
work. 


The state of Louisiana easily has the 


semester with continuation 


semester contingent 


best record as far as college mathematics 
scholarships for incoming freshmen are 
concerned, According to the report from 
that state each of seven colleges in the 
state: Louisiana State University, South- 
western Louisiana Institute (Lafayette), 
Southeastern College (Hammond), Cen- 
tenary College (Shreveport), Tulane Uni- 
versity (New Orleans), Louisiana Poly- 
technic (Ruston), and Northeastern State 
Normal (Natchitoches) offer scholarships 
to winners of district and state rallies. The 
two highest in the state rally and the 
highest in the district rallies receive 
scholarships. 

To my knowledge there are thus only 13 
colleges, with 7 in Louisiana, that offer 


mathematics incoming 


scholarships to 
freshmen. 
A number of 


listed as offering scholarships based on 


other universities were 
superior general records and exceptional 
achievement in mathematics and science. 

In answer to question 2 on scholarships 
given by industries to promising high 
specialization — in 
mathematics, Pepsi-Cola and Westing- 
house were listed by several. It appears 
that the Pepsi-Cola scholarships, which 
were based on general achievement, have 


school students for 


been at least temporarily discontinued. 
Reference to Westinghouse will be made 
later. Grumman, General Motors (through 
the General Motors Institute), Standard 
Oil, and the Life Insurance 
Company were listed in replies which 


Prudential 


‘ame too late to be checked. It is my 
understanding that these awards are 


based on more general achievement and 
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at least in some cases are limited to em- 
ployees. 

Actually the Westinghouse 
Talent Search appears to provide the only 
scholarships financed by industry, which 
might be considered mathematics scholar- 


Science 


ships for freshmen. 

Replies to question 3 revealed about a 
dozen more contests for elementary or 
secondary school students, and a number 
of contests and prizes in mathematics for 
college undergraduates. Those describing 
these contests did so with some en- 
thusiasm. No prizes or contests were listed 
by 38 who replied. 

Only Indiana, Louisiana, and Oklahoma 
appear to have statewide contests. In 
Oklahoma the mathematics contest is part 
of a statewide interscholastic meet as has 
been indicated. In the 
rally in mathematics is a final contest for 


Louisiana state 
a number of district rallies. 

Indiana University through the Divi- 
sion of Adult Edueation and Public 
Services offers a High School Achievement 
Program. Two bulletins received describ- 
ing this program were entitled “Idueation 
for Life in a Competitive World” and 
‘“’Pomorrow’s Leaders in Today’s Class- 
rooms.” The first subtitle in the latter is 


” 


“Ineouraging Superior Ability.’ 

The Indiana 
through a series of competitive examina- 
the fields of Public Discussion, 


program is carried out 


tions in 


Latin, Mathematics, and English. The 
first examinations in Publie Discussion 


were in 1914. Mathematics examinations 
were started in 1930 and the English ex- 
amination was given for the first time last 
vear. A fee of one dollar is charged each 
school for each The 
University Division of Adult Education 
has taken over almost completely ad- 
ministration of the program because of the 
difficulties involved in getting decisions 
from a widely scattered group of people. 
In past years teachers wrote the examina- 
tions and took a much more active part in 
making rules of administration. 
Preliminary sectional examinations are 


contest entered. 
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given in county seats or other convenient 
centers and the final contest some three 
weeks later at the University. In mathe- 
matics the examination is in three parts, 
algebra and geometry for those enrolled in 
those subjects and a comprehensive 
mathematics examination for juniors and 
seniors. State winners are awarded medals. 
The day’s program for the state finals in- 
cludes campus tours, a Big 9 baseball 
game, conference for teachers, a popular 
lecture, and a reception. 

One of those reporting on these contests 
stated that the contests ‘seem to be quite 
popular in some areas in Indiana, and it 
certainly is a motivation to top students. 
Most of our winners have gone on to 
higher mathematies 1n college.”’ 

In addition to the state contests and the 
contests for scholarships listed earlier, 
other contests reported were as follows: 
Newton High School in 
Massachusetts use their textbook royalty 
money from sales in Newton to supply a 
luncheon and eash prizes to pupils from mathe- 


matics departments of eight invited schools. The 
problems done are brought by each school in 


Two teachers at 


sealed envelopes. 

The New England School Science Council 
sponsors annually a Science Fair, which will in- 
clude mathematics for the first time this year. 
The best exhibit in each community will com- 
pete for state prizes and those winning in state 
competitions will be forwarded to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in Boston for a 
New England competition. 

The Department of Mathematics of the 
Woodrow Wilson Branch of the Chicago City 
Junior College has held a Mathematics Tourna- 
ment in order to stimulate interest in mathe- 
matics in high school and to encourage superior 
students to continue their study of mathe- 
matics in college. Seventeen public high schools 
are invited. Eight relays of ten problems each 
are run off. After each round teachers pass down 
the aisles and check the answers. The marking 
takes only a minute or two. Awards of prizes 
and placards go to the four highest schools and 
to the six highest individuals. Teachers are 
honored as well as students. The contest receives 
a great deal of publicity in the city. 

Washington Square College of New York 
University has a mathematics contest for high 
school students each year. Pi Mu _ Epsilon 
awards medals to winning teams. Each school 
sends a team of three. 300—400 enter the contest 
each year. 

The Euclidean Club of East High School, 
Denver, gives an award each year to the three 
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most outstanding students in mathematics. A 
competitive examination on which the award is 
based is open to seniors. 

One of the civic clubs of Nashville, Tennessee 
conducts a prize contest in arithmetic. 

For several years Ben A. Suelz of the State 
Teachers College at Cortland N.Y. offered cash 
prizes for the highest ranking pupil in grade 8 on 
tests of mathematical understanding and judg- 
ment. This contest was held to obtain a “highest 
limit’? on new kinds of tests as well as to en- 
courage these aspects of mathematics 

Two high school mathematics clubs in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
year. In reply to my inquiry as to why the con- 
tests were discontinued, I was informed that the 


used to sponsor a contest each 


two teachers sponsoring them had both retired 
on disability. The parenthetical hope was added 
that there was no connection. It was also stated 
rt would be made to reinstate the 


that an eff 
contests. 

It was reporte 1 that contests for high school 
students had been held in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, for which a $25 prize was given by a local 
person; at Kent State University; and Southern 
Illinois University. The latter was unique per- 
haps in that it included recognition for exhibits 
and discussion of special topics or projects as 
well as for tests, and was jointly sponsored by a 
teachers group and by a university. 

One writer called attention to the Prelimin- 
ary Actuarial E 
year by the Actuarial Society of 
the American Institute of Actuaries 
amination in mathematics, for which those 
have completed eaiculus are eligible, is probably 


xaminations sponsored each 
America and 
The ex- 
who 


this survey. The two profes- 


of most interest in 
sional groups award nine cash prizes to success- 
ful contestants. 

I should like to take a few minutes to 


refer to a number of prizes in mathematics 


for college st udents. 


MacMurray College offers two prizes an- 
nually for excellence in scholarship in mathe- 
matics. 

Pi Mu Epsilon at St. 
sponsors an annual essay contest. 

Pi Mu Epsilon at Louisiana State University 
sponsors a contest for freshmen and a contest for 


Louis University 


seniors. 

Lehigh University and Hofstra 
award prizes to freshmen in mathematics. 

The State University of Iowa and Princeton 
University Knox 
College has a prize in the junior year; and the 
University of Oklahoma a prize for seniors. 


( ‘ollege 


offer prizes for sophomores; 


Before considering answers to question 
4 it might be well to briefly review the 
nature of the William Lowell Putnam 
Mathematical Competition. This contest 
is operated in the name of and under the 
sponsorship of the Mathematical Associa- 


MATHEMATICS TEACHER 


tion of America. It is financed by the 
William Lowell Putnam 
Memorial Fund, left by 
memory of her husband. 


based on results of an examination given 


Intercollegiate 
Mrs. Putnam in 
Awards are 


in undergraduate mathematics. 
Competition is between teams and in- 
dividuals. The examination may be given 
at any college where there are as many as 
three contestants. Cash prizes go to the in- 
stitutions with the four highest teams, to 
the members of these teams, and to the ten 


University 


highest individuals. The largest prizes go 
institutions. 


to the Harvard 
offers a scholarship to one of the 
testants and the Associntion hopes that 


COn- 


other universities will be interested in 
doing likewise. 

Replies to question 4 
Possibly—1, No—1, No opinion 
Quite a 


pressed no opinion said that they were nol 


Yes—33, 
10. Not 


who €X- 


were: 


answered—9. number 
familiar with this plan. 
with 


ided 


these replies might be of interest. Since I 


Some of the comments incl 


did not ask permission to quote I will not 
identify these people. 


“T would consider such a proje ct a very con 
structive step.” 

“Tn general I think the prize and scholarship 
idea is a very good one. Not only because of the 
encouragement and material assistance it might 

publicity 


give to pupils but also because of its 


value in centering public attention upon the 
value of mathematics.” 
“T am inclined to believe it would do littl 


harm, and quite a bit of good.” 
“We at East would weleome such a plan.” 
“Yes, such a plan would be both feasible ar 
appealing to the high school student excelling i 
mathematics.” 


Others endorsed the plan of the Putnam 
examination with certain reservations such 
as: 


“To be valid they must test potential pow: 
of the student rather than just his acquired 
knowledge at a particular stage.” 


“Yes, if prizes are offered for students of 
various classes of high school.” 

“Unless we first have the reforms mentioned 
in the October issue of the Monthly they may do 
more harm than good. On the other hand if we 
put a premium on the right kind of mathematics 
this alone might do a thousand times the good of 
the stimulating teachers to 


teach better mathematics.” 


examinations by 
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“T believe careful guidance is more effective 
than a prize, because it has an earlier impact and 
is built up slowly over several vears. I do not 
that college scholarships would 
only that careful 


‘veral years is more thorough 


mean to imply 
not also be an incentive, 
guidance over. S¢ 


and certain.” 

Question 5 referred to plans for mathe- 
matics the Talent 
Search. At the time of asking the question 


similar to Science 


I did not know any students who had won 


recognition in that contest in mathe- 
matics. IT am sure that others did not 
realize that mathematies students had 


been suecesstul in this contest. You may be 
interested in knowing that according to 
Science Talent Search Light out of 280 
receiving recognition in the first seven con- 
careers In mathe- 


tests, 16 have chosen 


matics. In the two lists of forty winning 
eCSSayvs that I saw, two essays in one in- 


stance and four in the other were in 
mathematics. 

Perhaps one good outcome of this sur- 
vey might be action to make sure that it 
becomes better known to students, teach- 
ers, and the public that mathematics is 
included in the very favorably known 
Talent Search. Oddly enough the results 
that 


not know about the Talent Search or were 


show a larger percentage either did 
uncertain whether there were suggestions 
applicable to mathematics from this plan. 
Twenty-two thought there were sugges- 
tions for our field from this plan; 2 thought 
not ; 30 expressed no opinion. 

The Science Talent Search is conducted 
for high school seniors by Science Clubs of 
America, a Science Service activity, and 
sponsored by the Westinghouse [Educa- 
an organization en- 
Klectric 


foundation, 
the Westinghouse 
( ‘orporat ion for the purpose of promoting 


tional 
dowed by 


education and science. The very attractive 
awards, including a $2800 scholarship and 
some $8000 in other smaller scholarships, 
and a trip to the Science Talent Institute, 
Talent Search 
examination, an about 1000 
words on “My Scientific Project,’ and on 
scholastic and personal records. The essay 
should tell what the student is doing or 


are based on a Science 


essay of 
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plans to do in science in the way of ex- 
perimentation or other research activity. 
It should creative in 


character. 


be original and 


Awards have been made for 
essays in mathematics, but it is obvious 
why both students and teachers might feel 
that awards based on original scientific 
thinking are less applicable in our field 
than would be a plan like the Putnam ex- 
amination. 

Quite a number of good suggestions were 
given in answer to question 6. Twenty- 
five teachers endorsed again some plan of 
scholarships and contests under the spon- 
sorship of one or both the Council and the 
Association. Suggestions on the nature of 
the competition included such ideas that 
it be similar to the Latin tournament in 
Virginia; that it be based on a test of 
mathematical understanding and judg- 
ment; that and in- 
terested alumni make small contributions 
to finance the competition; and that rich 


mathematies clubs 


individuals, corporations, or foundations 
be approached. One person even volun- 
teered to talk to executives of a large in- 
surance firm. 

I should like to summarize briefly the 
our 
the 
Council's and 
scholarships. A number I am sure feel 
that there may be some good from contests 
and scholarships but that there are many 
more valuable which the 
Council or Association might devote their 


other suggestions as background for 
consideration of the advisability of 


endorsement of contests 


activities to 


energies. Suggestions which might appear 
more appropriate for individual teachers 
or schools than the professional groups are 
included. 

The responses in answer to question 6, 
other than contests and scholarships might 
be grouped under the headings: publicity 
and guidance, curriculum, publications, 
teacher training, and inspiration. The sug- 
gestions which are grouped under publicity 
were offered by nine teachers; those under 
curriculum by seven; and the others by 
smaller numbers. 

It was suggested that better distribution 
be provided for the Guidance pamphlet 








bo 
o2) 
io) 


and that it be enlarged (one person even 
suggested that the results of this survey 
be included in a supplement); that voca- 
tional guidance in the schools be spread 
over grades 7-12 and improved; that op- 
portunities in mathematics receive greater 
publicity, including articles by experts in 
our field in popular magazines; that we 
cultivate and 
people; and that publicity be given to the 


administrators guidance 
Steelman Manpower Report. 

Under curriculum, one person specifi- 
eally called for a National Committee, and 
others seemed to imply such a request. It 
was recommended that teachers be guided 
in following through on the Post War 
Commission’s recommendations; that we 
restudy the whole school program in 
mathematics with an idea to making it 
more challenging and inspiring; that we 
get together on a single mathematics pro- 
gram running through high school into 
two years of college—a single program, 
good for those who drop out along the way 
and LOK id, for those who go on. 

One person called for a publication on 
“Women in Mathematics”; 
popular publication in mathematics for 
high school students. Other 
were to THe MATHEMATICS 
with four calling for inclusion of a problem 


another for a 


references 


TEACHER, 


section for students, and others for more 
contributions by teachers and more em- 
phasis on the Art of Teaching type of 
article. 

Need for improvement of professional 
courses for teachers was mentioned, as 
was the desirability of permitting only 
those adequately prepared to teach. 

One teacher felt the greatest contribu- 
tion of the Council would be inspiration 
for the teacher—another to “‘pep”’ up the 
teacher. 

Last, but by no means least, one sug- 
gestion was to increase membership in the 
National Council. 

Advantages and disadvantages of con- 
tests, and scholarships based on contests, 
are well known. For the most part the 
points, here summarized, have been sug- 
gested by replies to the six questions. 

Such competitive activities can serve 
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as a means of recognition and encourage- 
ment of superior achievement in high 
school; a means of interesting superior 
students in the continuation of the study 
of mathematics in college; and a means®of 
making more probable that the’ superior 
students are not neglected. This is partic- 
ularly important at a time when there is 
such great stress upon provision for those 
of little mathematical aptitude and_ in- 
terest. 

Contests can be a means of desirable 
publicity, including advertisement of the 
National Council. 

Contests sponsored by colleges for high 
school students can foster co-operation 
and promote the seeking of common goals 
among high school and college people. 

Contests can serve as means of ip fluenc- 
ing the curriculum. 

These points are advantages if the 
competitive enterprises are of the right 
kind. Particularly those which refer to 
publicity and curriculum become argu- 
ments against contests if the contests are 
of the wrong kind or emphasize the wrong 
kind of mathematies. Our choice must be 
based on our confidence or lack of it in 
our professional groups to plan competi- 
tions with proper emphases. Among other 
disadvantages might be included the un- 
desirability of too much emphasis on 
preparation for such contests and resultant 
failure of the teachers to provide other 
major motivations and for other students 
not preparing for the competition. This 
danger becomes greater if the teacher is 
judged too directly on results of contests 
There are also those who say that school 
work should not become too competitive. 

In an informal report to the president it 
was stated that while the survey does not 
indicate an irresistible demand for the 
Council to take some action, the survey 
does reveal sufficient interest for the 
Council to keep the question open for 
further study. None of the excellent sug- 
gestions in answer to question 6 is in con- 
flict with the idea of scholarships and con- 
tests and probably none presents a means 
by which the Council could contribute 
more directly to stimulation of interest, 
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among superior high school students, in 
the continuation of the study of mathe- 
matics as an area of specialization. 

It is my hope that this survey and re- 
port will encourage the publication in 
Toe Maruematics Treacuer of more in- 
formation on contests and = scholarships 
now existing and as they develop, and that 
it will local and state 


groups to seek in these reports implica- 


also encourage 
tions for their own programs. 

I would be glad if the Board of Directors 
of the Council was to decide now to sug- 
to the Association that 
sections be asked to investigate the 
desirability of and means of increasing the 


its various 


gest 


number of mathematics scholarships for 
incoming freshmen. 

A further study of this question should 
include investigation and possible recom- 
mendations on the following: 

1. Means of promoting the best in- 
terests of mathematics through contests 
and scholarships now existing, including 
the Westinghouse Science Talent Search. 
2. Desirability of the Council’s provid- 


~-. 
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ing direct encouragement to the establish- 
ment of additional competitive activities 
for students of mathematics on local, 
state, or sectional bases; or, and probably 
not both, of sponsorship by the Council of 
a national contest similar to the Putnam 
examination endorsed by 33 leaders of 
the National Council. 

3. Requirements for approval of con- 
tests by professional agencies like the 
National Assosiation of Secondary School 
Principals and similar state and_ local 
groups. One of our early problems in con- 
nection with the Field Day at Southern 
Illinois University was our relationship 
with the Illinois High School Association. 
Actually when proper approval was estab- 
lished it proved to be of real assistance to 
the sponsoring organizations. 

4. Nature of desirable competition, in- 
cluding nature of tests, and appropriate 
awards. 

5. Possibilities for subsidy for the com- 
professional 


petitions by individuals, 


groups, and industry. 





The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
Membership by States 


Jan. Jan. May May 

1947 1948 1948 1949 
Alabama 79 ae 86 97 
Arizona 17 26 28 40 
Arkansas 64 58 61 79 
California 264 291 311 296* 
Colorado SO io Sl ri 
Connecticut 119 114 120 125 
Delaware 23 24 24 30 
Lt +e 105 132 131 135” 
Florida 102 130 136 188 
Georgia 40 67 r a | 68* 
Idaho 4 rj 6 9 
Illinois 175 473 497 575 
Indiana. 137 Si8 3249 Si7* 
lowa. . 129 107 122 162 
Kansas 166 150 150 150* 
Kentucky 69 68 80 96 
Louisiana..... SO 100 98 161 
Maine... 34 28 31 29 
Maryland 112 114 124 171 
Massachusetts 229 238 249 249 
Michigan. 241 213 226 256 
Minnesota 138 144 163 178 
Mississippi. . . 34 42 43 55 
Missouri. . 133 122 123 145 


Montana......... 20 24 24 25 


Jan. Jan. May May 

1947 1948 1948 1949 
Nebraska 79 78 91 98 
Nevada . 4 10 8 9 
New Hampshire 21 31 32 30* 
New Jersey 277 «=6.312——s« 3386 3 18* 
New Mexico 18 42 35 oo” 
New York 513 643 660 554* 
North Carolina 103 96 140 149 
North Dakota. 19 15 21 18 
Ohio 348 331 358 417 
Oklahoma. 97 SI 103 126 
Oregon. . 77 sO 74 100 
Pennsylvania 412 488 463 515 
Rhode Island. 37 36 39 45 
South Carolina 64 86 86 71* 
South Dakota 21 25 26 26 
Tennessee... . 88 97 99 125 
Texas. . 200 208 228 £245* 
Utah. .. Peete 13 10 13 16 
Vermont. 16 2 27 25* 
Virginia..... . wre 123 141 186 
Washington. “ 76 67 70 ro lg 
West Virginia 43 52 54 74 
Wisconsin........ 179 197 203 193* 


errr 19 26 26 19 


Wyoming 








Shall The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics Become a Department 


of the NEA? 


OveR a period of years members have 
been asking why the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics is not a depart- 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The Board of Directors has been 
studying the question since 1935. In 
January, 1949 the First Vice-President, H. 
W. Charlesworth, was asked to investigate 
this matter further and to report to the 
Board. This was done and the report made 
at the meeting of the Board in Baltimore 
on March 30, 1949. On March 31 the 
Board again discussed the question quite 
thoroughly with a representative from the 
office of the Executive Secretary of the 
NEA. The’ Board voted unanimously in 
favor of the National Council becoming a 
department. The matter was then referred 
to the convention and the necessary 250 
names on the petition were secured. The 
question was discussed further at the 
business meeting of the convention, the 
consensus being definitely in favor of the 
action of the Board. The petition has been 
passed upon by the Executive Committee 
of the NEA and is now in the hands of the 
Delegate Assembly of the NEA which 
group will vote upon it at their meeting in 
the summer of 1950. 

The advantages of departmental status 
to the National Council are briefly sum- 
marized as follows. Office space will be 
provided at NEA headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., including furniture, heat, 
light, telephone, all these free of charge. 
Services such as accounting, billing, dupli- 
cating, etc., are available at cost. Techni- 
cal advice and assistance in editorial work, 
also storage for publications, are available. 
All this would make possible the centrali- 
zation of the official work of the Council 
under a full-time secretary. It would 
afford an easy and ready opportunity for 
the Council to cooperate with other de- 
partments and commissions which have 
offices at the NEA headquarters, such as, 
the American Association of School ad- 
ministrators, the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, the 
National Science Teachers Association, 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, the Classroom Teach- 
ers, and the Secondary Teachers. It would 
afford the opportunity for the Council to 


take part in the shaping of the general 
policies of the NEA through its Delegate 
Assembly. No doubt, other advantages 
would accrue by virtue of the fact that we 
would be ‘under the same with 
these other national organizations. A de- 
partment may petition for a grant of 
money from the NEA for specific use; 
there are several instances in which de- 
partments have been helped in this way. 
Contacts with foundational grants would 
be made possible through the executive 
offices of NEA. 

Disadvantages are few and minor. The 
Committee which studied this question 
and the Board have searched most care- 
fully for major disadvantages but have 
found none. 

The National Council would not be re- 
quired to change its name nor its offices. 
No restrictions would be placed upon the 
activities of the Council, time and place of 
meetings, its financial management, ete. 
No changes in the existing organization 
need be made, but it is to be expected that 
changes made because of departmental 
status would increase the effectiveness of 
the work of the National Council. 

There are now 29 departments of the 
NEA. Over a dozen of these have a full- 
time executive secretary at NEA head- 
quarters. There have been consolidation of 
departments from time to time, but none 
have ever discontinued departmental 
status having once obtained it. 

Quoting from the By-Laws of the Na 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, Article III, Section 4, “A state 
ment regarding any proposed action of the 
Board which makes or alters a question of 
policy shall be published in the official 
journal, or a notice of such proposed action 
shall be mailed to each member, before 
final action has been taken, so that mem 
bers of the Council may make known to 
the Board their individual views.”’ This 
being a matter of policy, it is now being 
submitted to the membership as a whole. 
Please send your reactions to President E. 
H. C. Hildebrandt, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois, or to H. W. 
Charlesworth, East High School, Denver, 
Colorado, not later than December 15, 
1949. 


roof”’ 
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Group Affiliation with the National Council 


By H. W. CHARLESWORTH 


Chairman of Affiliated Groups, East High School, Denver, Colo. 


Ir HAs been evident for some time that 
affiliation should mean more to both the 
local groups and to the National Council. 
Many groups have been affiliated with 
the National Council for years under the 
provisions of Article V of the old constitu- 


tion, which reads: 


ARTICLE V 
Branches 


1. Any existing association of teachers 
of mathematics or any newly organized 
group may petition the Board for author- 
ity to become a Branch of the Council for 
the purpose of holding local meetings and 
of thus carrying the work and spirit of the 
Council to all parts of the country. The 
Board shall have the power to specify the 
conditions under which such authority 
shall be granted, and in particular those 
who constitute a Branch shall at 
qualify as members of the Council if they 


once 


are not already members. 

2. A Branch may and should have a 
report of all its meetings published in the 
Official Journal and shall have the right 
to send official voting delegates to all 
meetings of the Council. 

3. The Council shall not be obligated to 
pay from its treasury any of the expenses of 
such Branches, but may arrange to do so 
on such terms as may be agreed upon. 
This article has not been changed in the 
new constitution which is printed else- 
where in this issue of the journal. 

Affiliated groups are requesting more 
and more help from the National Council. 
The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics has grown considerably since 
it was organized in 1920, hence needs a 
more effective means of servicing its 
membership. Greater activity is going on 
all over the country in the attempt to im- 
prove the mathematics situation. State 
and local mathematics organizations want 


the help and encouragement of a national 
organization and the opportunity to work 
together. for the improvement of mathe- 
matics programs in their respective local- 
ities. Many states are now organizing 
state councils of teachers of mathematics and 
plan to affiliate with the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. By so doing, 
they expect to get the help and encourage- 
ment that a strong national organization 
should be able to give. 

Early in January 1949 President Hilde- 
brandt asked the First Vice-President, H. 
W. Charlesworth, to make a study of the 
present situation relative to group affilia- 
tion. Letters were sent to all State Repre- 
sentatives and to the the 
Board. Early in March letters were sent to 
forty-five affiliated groups selected from 
the seventy-one listed in the October 1948 
issue Of Tue Marnematics TEACHER. A 
report was made to the Board of Directors 
at the Baltimore convention on March 30. 
The Board appointed Mr. Charlesworth 
as Chairman of Affiliated Groups and 
directed him to continue the study of 
this matter and to present recommenda- 
tions on reorganization of affiliation, with 
the purpose of making it possible for the 
National Council to render services re- 
quested by the affiliated groups and to 
give them more help in their efforts to 
cooperate one with another. 

Immediately after the Baltimore con- 
vention, the Chairman of Affiliated 
Groups sent letters to the State Repre- 
sentatives giving them a summary of the 
study up to date and asking them to urge 
mathematics teachers in their respective 
states to organize a state council of teachers 
of mathematics providing such a state 
organization did not already exist. Ways 
and means of doing this were suggested. 
Many letters have come to us telling about 
the fine work of local groups. Many of 


members of 
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these groups have been affiliated with the 
National Council for years, several new 
affiliated, 


groups are planning to affiliate. 


groups have recently other 

From our questionnaire sent out toState 
Representatives and to affiliated groups 
early in the year, from verbal statements 
received at the conventions, and from let- 
ters being constantly received, it would 
seem that a more effective type of affilia- 
tion should be set up. Affiliation should 
than a charter, a piece of 


mean more 


paper to be set aside and forgotten. 
Affiliation should mean real help from the 
National Council on many problems with 
which the state loeal 


dealing. Affiliation should make it possible 


and groups are 
for state and local groups to cooperate 


among themselves on certain common 
problems. Affiliation should help groups to 
realize their ultimate goal, ie., the im- 
provement of the mathematics programs 
and the 


teaching at all levels. Many suggest that a 


f mathematics 


improvement « 


person or a committee be appointed to 
head up affiliated groups, to foster more 
such groups, and to improve the manner 
and means of affiliation. The majority 
think it affiliated 
pay an annual fee, probably depending up- 


desirable that groups 
on the size of the group. Most agree that 
affiliated 
portion of their members also members of 
the National Council. Many suggest that 
the membership should have more of a 


groups should have a certain 


voice in the operation of the National 
Council, particularly in matters of general 
policy. And, of course, all agree that the 
National Council should be of more real 
help to the affiliated groups and to the 
individual members. 

The 
affiliation may need revision. Certain de- 
tails of reorganization should be agreed 
upon by the groups themselves, such as 
eligibility of a group to become affiliated, 
privileges of the affiliated 
sponsibilities of the National Council to 
the affiliated groups and vice versa. To 


present regulations relative to 


groups, re- 
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make it possible for the affiliated groups 
to have a part in this reorganizaion of 
affiliation and to carry out the spirit of 
Article V, 


deli gate ASS¢ mbly is being planned for che 


Section 2, of the constitution, a 


next annual convention in Chicago. Each 
state or local group affiliated by March 1, 
1950, will have the privilege of sending 
one delegate to this Delegate Assembly. 
In the meantime, the 
Affiliated Groups will, with the help of 
the affiliated groups, shape plans for the 
affiliation, 


Chairman of 


desired type of summarize 
agreements on certain details of affiliat ion, 
and prepare certain proposals to submit to 
the Delegate Assembly. Rules and regula- 
tions of affiliation will be decided upon at 
this Delegate Assembly subject to ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors. 

We are asking the groups which have 
been affiliated with the National Council 
to reaffirm their affiliation Letters 
have been sent out to all those listed in the 
October 1948 issue of THe MATHEMATICS 


now. 


TEACHER, requesting certain information 
and asking them to renew their affiliation 
by December 1. If the name of your or- 
ganization is not in this October 1948 list 
and you think it should be, please write 
immediately to the Chairman of Affiliated 
Groups. We plan to publish a revised list 
of affiliated groups in the March 1950 
issue of Toe Maruematics TEACHER. To 
do this, we must have the information our 
letter requests by December 1. 

Also, we are inviting new affiliations. If 
your group desires affiliation, please write 
directly to the Chairman of Affiliated 
Groups now. If affiliation of your group is 
completed by December 1, the name of 
the organization, officers, etc. will appear 
in the list of March 1950. New affiliations 
completed between December 1. and 
March 1 will be privilaged to send a dele- 
gate to the Delegate Assembly at Chicago, 
in April. 

This is the first of a series of articles on 
affiliation that will appear monthly. Please 
write directly to me. 
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State Representatives of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics 


Mr. J. Eli Allen 
Phillips High Sehool 
sSirmingham, Alabama 

Prof. Louis Leithold 
Phoenix Junior College 
West Thomas Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Miss Christine Poindexter 
715 E. Seventh Street 
Little Roek, Arkansas 

Dale Carpenter 
Los Angeles City Board of 

Ed. 
1205 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 

Miss Klenore M Lazansky 
Route 3, Box 4S 
Lafavette, California 

Mr. H. W. Charlesworth 
Kast High Sehool 
Denver, Colorado 

Mrs MarionSharman Hancock 
Box 1SO Westville Ave. Ext 
Danbury, Connecticut 

Mrs. Florence E 
63 West Salisbury Drive 
kdge Moor Terrace 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Mrs. Ethel Harris Grubbs 
751 Fairmont Street 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Vervl Schult 
Wardman Park Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. F. W. Kokomoor 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 

Miss Bess Patton 
$43 Ponee de | con 

l 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Miss Vivian E. Hansen 
135 North Johnson 
Poeatello, Idaho 

Dr. Miles Hartley 
University High School 
Urbana, Illinois 

Mr. Philip Peak 
610 North Faculty Road 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Miss Frieda D. Blum 
214 N. Tenth Street 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 

Professor Gilbert Ulmer 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Miss Bernice Wright 
Western Ky. St. Teachers 

Col. 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Apt + 


Miss Jessie May Hoag 
sox 181, 8S. L. I. 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
Miss Pauline Hering 
128 Tolman Street 
Cumberland Mills, Maine 
Miss Agnes Herbert 
SOG Kast North Avenue 
saltimore, Maryland 
Miss Margaret Cochran 
62 Highland Avenue 
Somerville, Massachusetts 
Mr. Dunean A. 8. Pirie 
1628 Devonshire Road 
Detroit 24, Michigan 
Miss Louise Kinn 
Franklin Junior High School 
Brainerd, Minn. 
Miss Virginia Felder 
sox SS, Station A 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Dr. Ella Marth 
Harris Teachers College 
St. Louis 4, Missouri 
Mrs. Elsie May Wayne 
739 Main Street 
Hamilton, Montana 
Miss Edith Ellis 
1724 F Street 
Lineoln, Nebraska 
Mr. John H. Fant 
360 Moran Street 
Reno, Nevada 
Mr. H. Gray Funkhauser 
Phillips Exeter Academy 
Exeter, New Hampshire 
Miss Mary C. Rogers 
162 North Ave., East 
Westfield, New Je rsey 
B. D. Roberts 
Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 
Mr. H. C. Taylor 
Benjamin Franklin H. 8. 
Rochester, New York 
Miss Henrietta L. Brudos 
State Teachers College 
Valley City, North Dakota 
Miss Annie John Williams 
Julian S. Carr Junior H. 8. 
Durham, North Carolina 
Mr. James A. MacLearie 
15716 Seottsdale Avenue 
Shaker Heights 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs. Florence B. Miller 
3295 Avalon Road 
Shaker Heights 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Miss Eunice Lewis 
University High School 
Norman, Oklahoma 

Miss Sarah Ruby 
1509 N. kk. Tenth Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 

Miss Joy Mahachek 
Head of Dept. of Math. 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Mr. M. L. Herman 
Moses Brown School 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Miss Lucile Huggin 
ae py ie 2 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 

Miss Florence Krieger, Head 
Department of Mathematies 
Rapid City, South Dakota 

Mr. Robert L. Witt 
Freed-Hardeman College 
Henderson, Tennessee 

Miss Mary Ruth Cook 
North Texas State T. C. 
T. C. Station Box 5206 
Denton, Texas 

Mr. Arthur E. Arnesen 
The Board of Education 
140 East First South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Professor John G. Bowker 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vermont 

Miss Mamie Auerbach 
John Marshall High School 
Richmond 19, Virginia 

Miss Helen Dunn 
West Seattle High School 
fist Avenue S.W. and W. 

Stevens St. 
Seattle 6, Washington 

Miss May L. Wilt 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

Mr. J. R. Mayor 
Department of Mathematics 
306 North Hall 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wiseonsin 

Dr. C..R.. Barr 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 

Dr. Houston T. Karnes 
Louisiana State University 
College of Arts and Science 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 

Robert E. K. Rourke 
Pickering College 
Newmarket, Ontario 

Prof. R. A. Llubere Z. 

Post Office Box 937 
San Jose, Costa Rica 











The Baltimore Annual Meeting 


By AGNES HERBERT, 
Local Chairman, Baltimore, Md. 


For MANY years I| had traveled to 
annual meetings of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematies and silently 
thought, “‘How wonderful it would be if 
some day the meeting would come to 
Baltimore.”’ But it was not until en route 
to Indianapolis in 1948 that Mrs. Blakis- 
ton and I openly expressed our thoughts. 
Then, as if by some power of mental 
telepathy, others had the same idea, and 
within a short period of time, we learned 
Baltimore was to be the host for the 1949 
meeting. Thus, 
another “‘first”’ 

Since everyone attending previous meet- 


was the beginning of 


for Baltimore. 


ings seemed to have little time for getting 
acquainted, because of the rush of a busy 
program, one of our first decisions was 
that time be allowed for trips to points 
of historic interest, and visits to schools. 
Along with these, in order that partici- 
pants have more than memories of lead- 
ers, topics, and discussions, and to meet 
human nature’s ery for, ‘‘available free 
“where can you 


and 


material,’ ‘“‘new ideas,”’ 
get it?’ exhibits, both commercial 
non-commercial, were arranged and free 
material for distribution The 
generosity of the firms which supplied 
this material made it necessary to have 
trucks move it from the storage space. 

Open House in the Baltimore City 


Schools afforded the oppor- 


collected. 


visitors an 
tunity to observe classes at all levels, and 
included some highly specialized schools 
as the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
and William 8. Baer School. 

One of ghe highlights of the convention 
was the Bus Trip. The overshadowed skies, 
and drizzling rain did not in any measure 
dampen the spirit or enthusiasm of the 
one hundred and forty persons who as- 
sembled in the hotel lobby prior to board- 
ing one of four buses engaged to carry 


the group on a tour of some historic 


landmarks in Baltimore and Annapolis. 
Points of interest visited included: 


Fort Mell nry, 


“Star Spangled Banner,” endeared to the 


immortalized by the 
heart of every patriot as the scene of one 
of the most stirring events in the life of 
our nation. Captive on a British 
anchored outside the Patapsco, Francis 
Scott Key the 
light” to discover his flag still “gallantly 


vessel 


awaited “dawn’s early 
streaming” over the ramparts of the old 
star fort. 

Marvland, 


1649, is one of the most 


Annapolis, the capital of 
first settled in 
truly colonial cities in America. In addi- 
tion to the many charming Georgian 
homes, said to be more numerous than in 
any other city, Annapolis is clearly identi- 
fied with early colonial and national his- 
tory. 

The Naval Academy, with its century of 
development at Annapolis, has become 
so closely identified with the city that to 
the general public the names are synony- 
mous. The fine mausoleum of John Paul 
Jones, the first Admiral of the U.S. Navy, 
is in the Chapel, one of the most beautiful 
collegiate churches in the world. Bancroft 
Hall, the living quarters of the Midship- 
men, rates as the world’s largest college 
dormitory. 

The Midshipmen put on a full 
parade for the visitors, and so, many ex- 
perienced for the first time one reason 
why June Week gives a thrill. 

The State House at Annapolis is the 
only colonial capitol in continuous use 

St. Johns College, founded in 1785, has 
the distinction of being the first college 
in America to adopt the “Great Books” 
method of instruction exclusively. 

The group returned to the hotel full of 
enthusiasm and praise for the hosts and 
hostesses on each bus who looked after 


their comfort and passed them chocolate 


dre SS 
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candy bits to munch. 

Everyone enjoys a good time, and there 
is no better way to have it and at the same 
time to get acquainted, than by singing. 
Therefore, the Get-Acquainted Luncheon 
provided a most enjoyable program. Miss 
Elisabeth Achelis, President of the World 
Calendar Association, was the speaker, 
but this was only a part of the two hours. 
Interspersed between courses was com- 
petitive singing of parodies, compiled ina 
booklet entitled ‘‘Let’s very 
clever piece of work by the Committee. 


Sing,” a 


The group which grew and grew in size, 
so that it outnumbered our expectations, 
joined in heartily to sing the following: 


Tune: That Certain Party 


> 


Has she got lots of pep? 
Yes she has lots of pep, 
That super, but duper teacher. 
You know the one I mean, 
Sure you know the one I mean, 
That super teacher of mine. 
Slides and charts, colored chalk, 
Cirele graphs, faney talk, 

And lots of pictures. 

Has she got loving ways? 

Sure she has got loving ways. 
That super teacher of mine. 
Has she got new ideas? 

Yes, she has got new ideas. 
That super, but duper teacher. 
You know the one I mean? 
Sure you know the one I mean, 
That supe! teacher of mine. 
Songs and games, lots of drills, 
Films and plays, latest frills 
And how they watch her. 

Do the kids love her true? 

Yes they all love her true, 

That super teacher of mine. 


Tune: Old Black Joe 


Gone are the problems 
Of a tortoise and a hare 
In come the problems 
Of rockets in the air 
Continuous progress of motion in our day 
To Mars we'll fly, we’ll fly, we’ll fly 
We'll fly away 
Chorus 
We're trying, we’re trying, 
Not to falter in the race. 
It takes a guy like old Einstein 
To keep the pace. 


Tune: John Brown’s Body 


John Brown Junior simply coundn’t pass a test. 
John Brown Junior simply couldn’t pass a test. 
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John Brown Junior simply couldn’t pass a test. 
Though tutored by the best. 
John Brown’s sister simply couldn’t find a sum 
(Repeat twice) 
But she sure could chew that gum. 
Miss May Ruler simply couldn’t teach that 
bunch (Repeat twice) 
’Til she got a super-duper hunch. 
Miss Mey Ruler got some audio-visual 
(Repeat twice) 


aids 


So they’d all make better grades. 
The new-fangled methods made a great hit with 
the gang (Repeat twice) 
And they all passed with a bang. 
Tune: I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles 
I’m forever marking papers 
Marking papers all night long. 
They’re piled so high 
Nearly reach the sky 
I look at them and then I sigh. 
More are always coming, 
The job is never done. 
I’m forever marking papers, 
Marking papers all night long. 
Tune: There’s a Long, Long Trail 
In September, when school opens, 
We’re full of vigor and pep. 
Alas, when June does come around 
We drag each step. 
It’s Just a vicious circle 
Which seems to follow a rule, 
And we all get dull and duller 
Til that last long day at school 


Tune: J’ve Been Working on the Railroad 


I’ve been working in the classreom, 
All the live long day. 

I’ve been teaching in the classroom 
Just to add and take away. 

Can’t you see how hard I’m trying 
To make ‘‘math” meaningful. 
Can’t you see with all this striving 
No lesson ean be dull. 


To be sure, no annual meeting could 
close without a banquet, and so this gala 
was the all time high. Four 
charming Baltimore dressed in 
colonial costumes, circulated among the 
tables and distributed booklets on Balti- 
more. Dr. Detlev Bronk, President of the 
Johns Hopkins University, made the ad- 


evening 
belles, 


dress. 

Following the address, a group of ballet 
students from the Forest Park High 
School entertained. There was also a tap 
dancer, and a pianist. This delightful pro- 
gram was introduced by Dr. J. Carey 
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Taylor, Assistant Superintendent of Balti- 
more schools, who acted as master of cere- 
monies. 

It is impossible to speak of the banquet 
without comment on the menu covers and 
place cards. These were designed by Alice 
Briskman and = Claire Greenberg and 
printed by the students in the Art Major 
Class at the Park High School. 


The cover design depicted some of Balti- 
I 2 


Forest 


more’s firsts. 

This the first National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics had 
held a Baltimore, and _ it 
proved the best attended thus far, with a 
total of 1246. 
seemed fitting that we enumerate some of 
that 
of them are: 

1. 1814—The 

monument in the country erected to 


Was time the 


meeting in 


registration So again, it 


the “‘firsts”’ Jaltimore claimed. Some 


cornerstone of the first 

the memory of George Washington 

was laid. It was not, however, the 
first to be completed. 

2. 1802—Benjamin Henfry of Baltimore 

lighted the first the U.S. 

years “Peale’s 

Museum” was similarly lighted. He 

also lighted a street-corner in Balti- 

the first pub- 


room in 


with gas, 14 before 


more with a gas light 
lic street thus lighted in the world. 

3. 1775—The “Hornet” and the 
“Wasp,” first vessels of the American 
Navy, were fitted out here, and the 
“Virginia,”’ its first frigate, was built 
in Baltimore. 

4. 1778—The first independent corps in 
the Revolutionary army was organ- 
ized in Baltimore by Count Pulaski. 


5. 1784—The first Methodist Church in 
the United States was organized 
here, and the Rev. Francis Asbury 


made the first 
church in America. Three years later 


was bishop of the 


members of this church organized 
the first Sunday School. 

6. 1830—The first trip in a passenger 
car drawn by steam, made in this 
country, was from Baltimore City to 
Ellicott Mills and return. Peter 
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Cooper, inventor of the locomotive 
“Tom Thumb” was in charge and 
the 13 
The first telegraph line in the 
established by 


made miles in 57 minutes. 
7. 1844 
United 


Samuel Morse between Washington 


~ 


States was 
and Baltimore. 

8S. 1916 
pal Symphony Orchestra for those of 


First city to sponsor a Munici- 


moderate means. 
All of 


were brought to their glory through Ma- 


these inventions and buildings 


thematiecs. 

The favors, replica umbrellas, made by 
two mathematics teachers, Mary Curtis 
and Norma Hodges, also claim a Balti- 
more first Native Baltimoreans 
reply to the question, “Where are you 
“Just 


place. 


an umbrella, born and 
The 
India, 


like 
Baltimore!” 


from?” 
raised in umbrella 


though imported from Was first 
raised in Baltimore. 

And there were other firsts for the Na- 
(1) Mildred 


Was interrogated 


tional Council; the radio when 
Keiffer, of Cincinnati, 
on “The Function of the Parents in Home- 
and an early morning inter 


view, while coffee was served, featured the 


work”: 


interviewed: [. Hl. ¢ 
Achelis 


“old 


following being 
Hildebrandt, W. Rankin, and E. 
where 


Special features, reunions 


acquaintances” got together, included the 
“Reeve Gang” and Duke breakfasts, and 
the “Ohio These 
well attended and certainly enjoyed. 

It is impossible to enumerate each ot 


Staters” dinner. wer 


the speakers and all of the programs. This 
material will appear in published articles 
later in the Marnematics Tracner 
Kveryone will await them with eagerness, 
for much will be gained from the addresses 
given by Dr. Newsom, Dr. Orton and 
many others. 

From the opening program of the first 
General Meeting when the Douglass High 
School choir gave an outstanding musical 
program, and welcomes were extended by 
Dr. Lemmel, Superintendent of Baltimore 
schools, and Dr. Pullen, State Superin- 


tendent, until the closing, with the singing 











RECOMMENDATIONS ON CONTESTS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


of the Star Spangled Banner, everywhere 
you went, everyone seemed to be bubbling 
OVEF. 

The fine spirit that prevailed was due to 
the 100°. cooperation of everyone. Not 
but every person from 
Prin- 


only committees, 
the Superintendents, Supervisors, 
cipals, on down to each classroom teacher, 


and all participants. 
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We in Baltimore have gained much 
from the experience of the convention in 
our own city. We hope that everyone who 
shared these experiences with us feels 
equally satisfied and benefited. 

The Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics in 
Baltimore was, indeed, all we had hoped 


for. 





Recommendations on Contests and Scholarships 


Upon request of the president of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
a survey of contests and scholarships for 
high school students of mathematics was 
1948. A 
the 


made during the fall months ot 
the survey, presented at 
meeting of the 
paper entitled “Would 

Scholarships Contribute to Increased In- 
terest in Mathematics?” has subsequently 


report of 
Columbus Council as a 


Contests and 


been sent to members of the Board of Di- 


rectors. 


The findings of the survey are the basis 


for the following recommendations: 


and reports of 


1. That 
contests and scholarships open to high 


published in THe 


announcements 


school students be 
Maruematics Tracuer, and that this 
be done, at least on a temporary basis, 
in a special section devoted to contests 
and scholarships. 

2. That the National Council suggest to 
the Mathematical Association of Amer- 
ica that the Association, through its 


various sections, investigate the de- 
sirability and means of increasing the 
number of scholarships in 


mathematics available for freshmen. 


college 


3. That the National Council through its 
Board of Directors direct the president 
to appoint a Committee on Contests 
with the responsibility (a) or (b) as 
follows: 

(a) To investigate possibilities for the 
sponsorship by the Council of a na- 
tional contest on a plan somewhat 
similar to the Putnam Examina- 
tion; the investigation to include 
the seeking of possible means of 
subsidy for the competition by indi- 
viduals, professional groups or in- 
dustry, and the study of the nature 
of a desirable competition including 
the nature of tests and appropriate 
awards. 

or 

(b) To promote the best interest of 
mathematics through contests and 
scholarships now existing including 
the Westinghouse Talent Search, 
and to provide direct encourage- 
ment to the establishment of addi- 
tional competitive activities on a 
local, state, or sectional basis. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. R. Mayor 

March 30, 1949 











ATTENDANCE RECORD OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, MARCH 30-APRIL 2, 1949 


ALABAMA 
Auburn 
*Layton, W. | 
Layton, Mrs. 
Jacksonville 
*Victor, Georgia 
Montevallo 
*Braswell, Mamie 
ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith 
*Sevedge, Dorothy 
CALIFORNIA 
Lafayette 
*Lazansky, Elenore 
Los Angeles 
*Bell, Clifford 
Oakland 
*Coburn, Maude 
San Gabriel 
*Carpenter, Dale 
Stockton 
*Tully, Jean 
COLORADO 
Denver 
*Charlesworth, H. W 
*NMoore, Alice L 
*Recht, Albert W. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
*Caruso, Caroline 
Danbury 
Hancock, Marion 
Hartford 
*Weeber, Margaret 
*W heeler, Dorothy s. 
New Canaan 
*Irwin, John R 
Watertown 
*Douglas, Edwin C 
Woodmont 
*Smith, Elizabeth 
DELAWARE 
Claymont 
*Hallsted, Robt. 
Dover 
*Schriver, Harold R. 
Elsmere 
Bover, L. M. 
Laurel 
*Ruston, T. Robert 
Middletown 
Hukill, Margaret 
Newark 
*McDougle, Edith A 
Terrill, Ethel M. 
Wilmington 
*Algard, Harry FE. 
*Dineen, Russell 
Ernst, Matilda M. 
*Green, Ruth 
Kutz, June 8S. 
*Loose, Florence E. 
*Roe, Ethel M. 
Tatman, James C. 


*Warrington, Elva M. 


District OF COLUMBIA 
*Albert, Gertrude 
*Amig, Margaret 


* Member 


Compiled by Epwin W. ScHREIBER, Secretary, 
State College, Macomb, Illinois 


Armsby, Henry H. 
Armsby, Mrs. H. H. 
Ashby, Lyle W. 
*Bennett, Wilmer 
*Barnes, Beatrice 
*Bergin, Katherine 
*Berkey, Josephine 
Bleam, Harvey 
*Bortz, Ellen 
Brashears, Robert 
Brown, Clementine 
*Brown, Cynthia 
*Browning, Margaret 
Bull, Evelyn 
*Calloway, Caroline 
Cantrell, Kathryn 
Carleton, Robert H 
*Carpenter, Helen 
*Chase, Ruth 

Cohen, William 

* Cole, Laura P 
*Coover, Russell 
*Covey, Elizabeth 
Crowder, Adelaide M 
*Darling, Mary E 
DeBerry, Marian 
*Decker, Charlotte 
*Derrick, Guinevere 
*Dickert, Eddie 
*Dickson, Louise A. 
*Douglas, Elinor 
*Dunbracco, Eloisa 
Embrey, Harvey 
*Fisher, Anselm 
*(reenman, Eleanor 
*Grubbs, Ethel H 
*Grzeszkiewiez, John 
*Hale, Frances EF. 
*Hammond, Elizabeth 
*Harrington, Katherine 
*Hartman, Louis A 
Harvey, Gertrude 
Harward, William 
Havnes, Euphemia L 
*Hill, Jane M. 
*Hilsenrath, Joseph 
*Holland, Gwendolyn 
*Holloman, Grace 
*Hosley, Patricia 
*Jackson, Jessie H. 
*Jecklin, Hilda 
Johnson, Philip G. 
*Jones, Connor 

Kerr, Lucile M. 
*Lamanski, Josephine 
*Lane, Ruth B. 
Liggett, Carrie F. 
*Lloyd, Daniel B. 
*Long, Betty 

*Long, Grace 
Marquez, Alice 
*Marsh, Margaret 
Martin, Jo Dillard 
*McAuliffe, Eleanor 
*McCamman, Carol 
McCauley, Eloise C. 
McCormick, Louise 
*McGrath, Catherine 
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MeNaughton, Fllatt 
MeNaughton, Flovd 
Mever, Winfred A. 
Miers, James 
Miller, Helen T. 
Mitchell, Carlina 
*Mitchell, Emma 
*ANlitchell, Florence 
Morgan, Paul B 
*\oty ka, \genes F 
*\Nouser, Martha 
*Novinger, Faith 
Oldakez, Hazell 
*Olshaker, Gertrude 
*Ore, Gwendolvn 
*Padgett, Gladstone | 
Patouillet, Ernestine 
Person, Russell 
*Petrakis, Marian 
*Phillips, Frank 
Pickett, Allen R 
Powell, Margaret 
*Price, Newell 
*Proctor, Amelia 
Quander, Doris 
*Reeves, Mildre d  ®, 
*Reid, Evelyn 
Reed, Mildred 
*Richmond, Susan V. 
*Robertson, Helen 
*Rolston, Elizabeth 
Runyan, Robert 
*Russell, Agnes 
*Schult, Vervl 
*Shaver, Marie L 
*Shenton, Walter F. 
SI orttidge, Anne 
*Simon, Issac B 
*Smith, Ethel 
*Snearline, Paul 
*Sovensen, Shi ley 
*Spencer, M. Hope 
Stevens, Lucille 
Tennvson, a A 
*Thomas, Inez M 
*Tolson, Juanita S. 
*Volkme tT. Lottie 
Waddill, Valentine 
Weems, Albert 
*Wescott, Judith S. 
*Wilder, Jennie 
*Winn, Verona 

*W oods, Gladvs 
Yoshica, Phineas F 
Zorn, Cieorge 


FLORIDA 
Coral Gables 


*Lyle, Lilla C. 


Gainesville 


*Gager, William A. 
*Kidd, Kenneth P. 


St. Petersburg 


+ roertz, Clare 


Tallahassee 


*Trimble, Harold 


GEORGIA 
Collegeboro 


*Moye, W. B. 


Wea 











ATTENDANCE 


Decatur 
*Huie, H. Marn 
Winter Haven 
*Norton, Elizabeth 
Ponce de Leon 
*Patton, Bess 
ILLINOIS 
Berwyn 
*Miller, Mabel 
Catlinville 
McCown, H. P. 
Chicago 
*Cobb, Agnes 
Hanschmann, Alice 
*Hartung, M. L. 
*John, Lenore 
*Pavne, Fay 
*Simcox, Mabel 
Stateler, Charles B. 
Tuach, William 
Evanston 
*Hildebrandt, FE. H. C. 
*Urbancek, Joseph J: 
Galesburg 
*Snader, Daniel W 
Macomb 
*Avre, H. G 
*Schreiber, Edwin W. 
Mav wood 
*Hildebrandt, Martha 
Normal 
*Flagg, Elinor B 
*Norskog, edna M 
Oak Park 
*Schneice r, Helen A. 
Urbana 
*Henderson, Kenneth B. 
*Nuess, Vivian R. 
Western Springs 
*Ilawkins, George E 
INDIANA 
Frankton 
*Conkling, Kenneth R. 
Indianapolis 
*Elliott, Mabel 
*Welchons, A. M. 
*Wilcox, Marie S 
Muncie 
*Carr, Alice Rose 
*\Ie( ‘reery . (rene S. 
*Mvers, Errol G. 
low A 
Cedar Falls 
*Robert, Lankton 
*Van Engen, H. 
Iowa City 
*Price, H. Vernon 
KENTUCKY 
Anchorage 
*Wood, Edith 
LOUISIANA 
Lafayette 
*Loflin, Z. L. 
MAINE 
Bangor 
Downing, Robert B. 
MARYLAND 
Annapolis 
*Beito, Edwin A. 
Bryant, Georgia 
Daniel, Leviah 
Kirkley, Dorothy 
Pejsa, Arthur J. 
Rogers, John C. 
*Smith, Mary D. 


*Steinbrenner, Arthur 


Baltimore 


Adams, Mary A. 
*Sister Adele 
Allman, James J. 
Alstrom, Mildred 
Anderson, Ruth E. 
*Appel, Moses 
Armiger, Betty 
Arnold, Ester 
Ashby, Dolores 
Atkinson, Virginia 
Aud, Susan 
Austin, Frances E. 
Auth, Jack W. 
Avery, Lelia 

Saker, Fanny 
Jarclav, Maude L. 
Bard, Harry 
Jarron, Eleanor 
Bauer, Mary N. 
Jeane, Addison J. 
Jeatty, Dorothy M. 
Becker, Sophie M. 
Benner, Elisabeth 
Jennett, Martha 
Jenson, Geraldine 
Jergdall, Mildred 
*Bernhardt, Herbert 
Bernhardt, Hilda 
*Bertha, Sister 
sessel, Dorothy 
Bien, Margaret H. 
Birley, John H. 
Black, Celia S. 
*Blackiston, Nanette 
Blumenthal, Rona 
Bondy, Sadye 
Boone, Geneva 
Boorae, M. Marguerite 
Boring, Eva M. 
Bound, Nina 
*Bowers, Eunice 
Bowman, Berkley O. 
Bowman, Emma 
Boylan, Joseph 
Bradley, Anna 
Bradley, Lydia 
Brant, Vincent 
Brinkley, Erovelle 
Broening, Angelam 
Brooks, Grace 
Brown, Anna 
Brown, Augusta 
Brubach, Dorothy 
Bryan, Arthur 
Bundara, Earl 
Bundy, Vivian H. 
Burdette, Eunice 
Burgan, Ethel 
Burke, Ruby 
Burns, Mildred 
Burns, Norma 
Burns, Thelma 
Burton, Evelyn 
Butler, Hazel 
Cain, Victor R. 
‘allis, Mattie 
‘ane, Louis W. 
‘arrott, Louisa F. 
‘arroll, Rebecca 
‘arter, Alice F. 
‘arter, Beatrice Y. 
Carter, Carrie 
Carter, Edpa R. 
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Carter, Lois J. 
Carton, Sidney 
Catling, Patrich S. 
Chileoat, Alvin 
Childs, W. Melville 
Christman, Viola 
Christopher, Frances 
Chubb, Frank 
Clark, Helen 
Clarke, Grace 

Clay, Monterey 
Clede, E. W. 
Clishiam, Mildred 
Coard, Leanore M. 
*Coffman, Janet V. 
Cohen, Isadore R. 
Colgain, Samuel 
Cooley, Alice Ss. 
Cooper, Dorothy 
*Cordia, Sister Mary 
Corner, Naomi 
Cox, Julia Payne 
Creditt, Mabel V. 
*Culley, Alfred FE. 
Curtis, J... i. 

Curtis, Mary 
Dannenberg, Isadore 
Davidson, David 
Davis, Arnetta 
*Davis, Bertie W. 
*Davis, Elaine C. 
Davis, George 
Davis, Pierre 
Decker, Carolyn 
Delaney, Marie 
Dellone, Augusta 
Deloplone, Carmen 
Denbin, A. G. 
*Denk, Eugene H. 
Deppenbreck, Audrey 
DeRan, Jeannette 
Devall, Edwina 
Devore, Ruth 
Dewling, Helen I. 
Dewling, Mary L. 
Dewling, Walter F. 
Dice, Latimer A. 
Dickman, Milton J. 
Diener, Charlotte 
*Diggins, Julia 
Ditman, Luther 8. 
Dolle, Edith 

Dost, M. Katherine 
Dougherty, John 
Dowling, Sister Marie 
*Dresser, James 
Duce, Ruth Grahame 
Dungi, Frank 
Dwyer, M. Ellen 
Eames, Marynel 
Earhart, Lyman 
Eaton, Nancy R. 
Eby, Sister Denise 
Ehrman, Virginia 
Elizabeth Ann, Sister 
Emerine, Genevieve 
Epps, Orangie 
Evie. Edith 
Farbell, Alice 

Fax, Evelyn 
Federline, Stella 
Fink, Cecelia 

Firor, Mabel 
Fischer, Dorothy 
*Fisher, Cleo 








THE MATHEMATICS TEACHER 


Fisher, Mildred 
Fisher, Sylvia 
Flanagan, Marjorie 
Fleming, Henri 
Fletcher, Sallie 
Forrest, James 
Foster, Dorothy 
Fowler, Mildred 
Fox, Elisabeth 
Frampton, Lucille 
France, Ann L. 
Francis, Alma 

Free denburg, Esther 
Freeman, Mary G. 
*Freeny W. Edwin 
Freeze, Helen 
French, Josephine 
Friedman, Reuben 
Fulton, Jean 
Gaither, Mabel 
Galley, F. Peter 
Gambrill, Edna 
CGardner, Elinora 
*(Ciardner, Elizabeth 
Gareis, Margaret 
Garey, Lucey 

Gary, Gertrude 
*CGaskins, Jerome A. 
*Gauthry, A. Marie 
Cierbode, Elsa 
Gerstbrick, Esther 
Gerstmyver, Eva 
*Gessler, Betty 
Gipe, Ramon 
Girardin, Evlyn 
Glassman, Audrey 
Goodhand, Margaret 
Goodman, Bertha 
Grafton, Erma 
Gray, Mary Louise 
Grav, Nellie V. 
Grav, Orven 

Green, James 
Greene, Ruth A. 
Grether, Clara 
Groleau, Verna 
Guarino, Grace 
Gura, Madaline E 
Haferkom, Marie A. 
*Haile, Mary 

Hall. Jeatrice 
*Ilammaker, Grace 
*Hardman, Frank J. 
*Harris, Alma 
Hartje, Flizabeth 
Haslup, Norma 
Hawkins, Farle 
Hays, William 8. 
*Havyward, Florence 
Hazzard, Alice 
Heunn, Helen 
Heinz, Kathryn 
*Heinzerling, Margaret 
Helwig, Alfred 
Henson, James W. 
Henderson, Grace 
Henry, Hazel 
*Herbert, Agnes 
Herbert, Russell 
Hildt, Ruth 
Hilmer, Helen M. 
Hite, James R. 
*Hodges, Norma 
Hogan, Margaret M. 
Hoffman, Henrietta 


Holloway, Mary E. 
Holder, Maurice L. 
Holmes, Ruth K. 
Holzapfel, Gertrude 
Hopper, Beatrice 
Hoppe rt, Mary 
Houck, Phyllis 
Houts, Vernon V. 
Howard, Fannie 
Hoyle, Mildred 
Huffington, Paul 
Hughes, Anne 
Hunt, Louise J. 
*Huth, Dorothy 
Hurtt, Charlotte 
livde, E. Duncan 
Ignatowski, Haphen 
Irwin, Ruth 
Jackson, Catherine 
Jacobson, Sara 
Jaffa, N. Neubert 
James, Mary B. 
Jamieson, Joanne 
Jennings, Anne 
Jeter, Geraldine 
John, H. Donald 
Johnson, Carrie 
Johnson, Lillian 
Jones, Beatrice M. 
*Jones, Charlotte 
Jones, Claire 
Jones, Louise 
Jones, Ramsay 
*Jump, James W. 
Keller, Elise M. 
Kellv, Alonzo 
Kerchoff, Harriet 
King, Ida 

King, Norris 
Kirby, Lewis 
*Kitchen, Robert 
*Klein, T. S. 
Knettles, Marv E. 
Knight, Jeanne 
Koontz, J. Edward 
Koontz, Wilber 
*Krause, Marion 
Kresslein, Kathleen 
Knipp, Minnie B. 
Lambson, Norma 
Lane, Evelyn 
Lane, Florence R 
Leftwich, Douglas 
Leisman, Marguerite 
Litz, Margaret K. 
Livingood, Fred 
Lohrfink, Emma 
Lomax, Mary Louise 
*Laposhich, Elaine 
Lundberg, George 
Lustbader, William 
Lynch, Louise 
Mac Askill, June 
Mack, Kathryn 
MacLeod, Mary E. 
Magee, Marie C. 
Magwood, Julia 
Mamberger, Grace 
*Marrian, Dixon M. 
Marse, Nellie 
Marshall, Cyrus W. 


Marshall, Cvrus W. Jr. 


Marshall, Mildred 
Marshall, Rebecca A. 
Martin, Gauver H. 





Mason, Charles C. 
Mason, Elizabeth B. 
Massicot, Prosperine 
Mathews, Alice R. 
Matthews, James R. 
Maytield, Emma W. 
MeBride, Clarence A 
MeCormick, Niola 
McDowell, Klizabe th 
MeFarland, Edna L 
Me Kinley, Susie 
MekKnight, Wm. B. 
*\MeLaughlin, Irene 
Me Millan, Enolia 
MePherson, Eva 
Mears, Elsie 

Me bane, Joseph \ 
Mehr, Ethel 
*\Menton, Margaret M 
*Merrikan, Ruth 
Messick, Florence 
*Meyers, Shirley 
Miller, Anne 

Miller, Isadore 
Miller, Paul P. 
Miller, Sara 

Missel, George 
Mitchell, Mary 
Mitchell, Thelma 
Mott, John 

Mueller, Francis 
*\Lueller, Margaret 
Mull nh, Leonard 
Murators, Susanne 
Murray, Lewis 
Musselman, John 
*\Niverlv, Margaret 
Myers, Edythe 
Myers, Emma 
Myers, Rhodno Mrs 
Nadeau, Beatrice 
Naron, Adeline 
Nichols, Katherine 
Nicholson, Clarice 
*Norris, Cirover 
*Oliver, Raymond 
Ollendure, Ruth 

O’ Neill, Dorothy 
Oram, Helen 
O'Toole, James 
Owens, Ruth 

Page, Nettie 
Parker, Beulah 
Parlett, Evelvn E. 
Parrott, Lillian 
Paterson, edith B 
Pearce, Wim. EI 9 Jr. 
Pennington, Margaret 
Perry, Joseph 
Peyton, Vivian 
Phillips, Samuel 
Pinderhughes, Wm. 
Porter, Barbara 
Porter, William 
Potts, Carolyn E. 
Preston, Margaret 
Prettyman, L. Eugene 
Price, Deborah 
Price, Edna T. 
Proctor, William W. 
Rachliss, Evelyn 
tadziminski, Irene 
{tawlings, Civare 
Rawlings, Melba 
Reck, Charles FE. 











ATTENDANCI 


Recklin, Ralph 
Reed, Inez 

Reesby, Beatrice Bb. 
Reese, Sara 

*Reese, Ursula 
Richardson, Mary 
Reis, Ruth 
*Rivkin, Jaelvn L 
Roberts, ethel 
Robinson, Shirley 
Rolker, Edna 
Rouse, H. Gertrude 
Rudolph, Evelyn 
Runvan, Harry 5S 
Russell, William W 
Sachs, IIy man 
Saulsbury, Elsie 
Scarborough, Winifred 
Schepler, Dorothy I. 
Schimpf, Helen 
Schmidt, Kdward H. 
Schoeppler, Mabel 
*Schwartz, Edna 
*Schwartz, Esther 
Scott, Carrie D. 
Seid, Sarah 

*Seider, Leona 
Seitz, Mallie, R 
Shank, Eleanor R 
Shank, Ella 

Sharp, Emma 
Sharrow, Samuel 
*Shattuck, Mary 
Shaw, Catherine 
Shepherd, Clarence M. 
Shepperd, Anna G. 
Sheppard, Winifred 
Sherman, Gertrude N 
Sherwood, Helen 
Shields, Lula 
Shires, Dorothy 
Sireno, Rose F. 
Sisk, M. Lucetta 
Smith, Dallas 
Smith, Helen 
Smith, Herbert R 
Smith, Inez 

Smith, Marguerite 
Smith, Miriam 
Smith, Naomi 
Smith, Wilhelmenia 
Solomon, Olga 
Sovner, Edythe 
Speicher, John 
Spencer, James A. 
Spinning, Fred 
*Spurgin, Evelyn 
Stauffer, Jack B. 
*Stegman, Helen 
Stenquist, John L 
Stephens, Clarence 
Stephens, Lois B. 
Stern, Louis M. 
Stevenson, Margaret 
Stinchcomb, Komazawa 
Stolberg, George 
Storm, Elizabeth 
Stotler, Marguerite 
Stotke, Mildred 
Streett, J. H. 
Sweeney, Marie A. 
Sweeney, Marie 
*Tames, Katharine 
Tate, Margaret 
*Taylor, Dorothy 


Taylor, Margaret 
Taylor, Mary 
*Taylor, Ruth 
*Taylor, S. Leroy 
Thomas, Mabel 
Thompson, Edith 
Thompson, Martha 
Thompson, Theresa 
Tieman, Dorothy 
Tilghman, Helen G. 
*Tillinghast, Richard 
Timmons, B. Olga 
Tolker, Mary Ann 
Townsend, Howard 
Townshend, Virginia 
Travnham, Hezekiah 
*Tress, Matthew, J. 
*Turner, Ethel 
Umphery, Ek. Robert 
Valentine, Wilbur 
Valle, Michelina 
Van Hook, Evelyn 
Vernon, Norma 
Viessman, Ethel 
Virgil, Rosa 
Wagner, Charlotte 
*Wagner, Lillian 
Walker, Fdith 
Walker, Robert 
Wallace, Gladys 

W allace, Madessa 
Wallenstein, Wilma 
Waller, Inez, R. 
Waltz, Mary 
*Wansel, Noel ( Mrs.) 
*Wansel, Noel 
Ward, Dorothy 
Ward, Mabel 
Warner, Marion 
*Warren, Helen 
Warren, Mary 
Warren, Lilly 


*Warrington, Dellaphine 


*Warrington, D. J. 
Washington, Elizabeth 
Waters, Eleanor 
Waters, Thelma 
Watkins, Shirley 
*Weaver, J. Fred 
Weaver, Theresa A. 
Weber, H. K. 
Weiner, Merelyn 
Weir, Charles 
Welch, Vera 
Wheatley, Isabelle 
Whelan, Loretta 
Whistler, Mary Lee 
White, Flizabeth 
White, William 
Whiteford, Henry 
*Whitfield, Hester 
Widerman, Lillian 
Wiese, M. Bernice 
Wilkerson, Elizabeth 
Williams, Alphua 
Williams, Annie 
*Williams, Beryl W. 
Willis, W. T. 
Wilson, Elias 
Wilson, Louis 
Wilson, Lillian T. 
*Winkelblech, B. F. 
Winter, Ralph 
Wolfe, Beatrice 
Wooden, John 
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Woolery, Freda 
Yost, Joyce 
Young, Anna 
Young, Vera 
Young, Virginia 
Ziegler, Caroline 
Zimmerman, Robt. 
se] Air 
*Kindley, Charlotte 
Munnikhuysen, Virginia 
Bethesda 
Casary, Carl 
Cosk, Nellie 
Ingalls, Huntley 
Nofftz, Vera 
Sewell, Reese 
Jrunswick 
Cage, Mary 
Tomey, Adele 
Cambridge 
Farver, Albert 
Catonsville 
Horn, Henrietta 
Simmons, 8. P 
Velie, Zenith H. 
Chevy Chase 
Jarlow, Thomas J. 
Quick, Alice 
Chester 
Jones, Evelyn 
Chestertown 
Bennett, Orville 
* Johnson, Evelyn 
Nelson, Jane 
Russell, Naomi 
Church Hill 
Brown, Lola 
Cole, Mary 
*Everett, Lucille 
Clarksville 
Strunk, Margaret 
Wallich, Ethel 
Clifton Park 
McHale, Helen 
Cottage City 
Anderson, Helen 
College Park 
Bender, Lillian 
Steinberg SB: 


Cumberland 


Hilaire, Paul A. 

*Hughes, Ada 

*Mewshaw, Madeline L. 

*Milev, Elizabeth 

*Perry, Karl G. 
Denton 

Usilton, Fred 

Williams, Beatrice 
Easton 

Horton, Joseph 

Mason, Clarence W. 
Edgewood 

*Wise, Virginia 
Elkton 

*Bowers, Margaret 
Elkridge 

Shriver, Julia 
Emitsburg 

Hoke, Mary 

*Klos, Sister C. 
Federalsburg 

Grady, Nivola 
Flintstone 

Poole, Pearle 


Poole, Waldon F. 
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Frederick 
*Brown, Lillian O. 
Jasper, Dorothea 
*Stull, Erma 
Thonipson, Louise 
Frostburg 
Brune, Dorothy 
*Brune, Irvin 
Jones, Margaret 
Galena 
Walters, Margaret 
Glen Burnie 
*Goodwyn, Anne 
Glencoe 
Ebaugh, Margaret 
Glyndon 
Eckhardt, Myrtle 
*Hart, Janet C. 
Greenbelt 
Brown, Helen 
Chapman, Clarence 
Davis, Joyce 
Kline, Margaret 
Woodburn, Dale 
Hagerstown 
Blackford, F. Pauline 
Guyton, Homer 
Healy, Katharine 
Hoopengardner, Wilbur 
*Keirn, Mildred 
Plummer, Samuel 
Poffenberger, Elmer 
tichardson, Anne 
Harwood 
Bischoff, Anthony 
Havre de Grace 
tove, Leon 38. 
Highland 
Harding, Elaine 
Huntingtown 
Cox, Myrtle 
Hyattsville 
Baer, Helen 
Davis, Mary FE. 
Dulin, Freda 
Housman, Helen 
Kensinger, Agnes 
*Lewallen, Iris 
Shank, Evelyn 
Stoudt, Emma 
Laurel 
Brissey, Alma 
Lenthian Heights 
Moore, Virginia 
Lexington Park 
Connor, Grace 
Weant, Margaret 
Libertytown 
Sweadner, Duval 
Lonaconing 
*Hamilton, Margaret 
Lutherville 
Seasenbaugh, James 
Codding, Sarah 
*Sapp, Louise 
Middletown 
*Weagly, Louise 
Monkton 
*MacCubbin, John 
Me Donough 
Burgess, Frank 
Linganfelter, Wm. 
White, Ruth 
Mt. Rainier 
Wilcox, Ruth 


MATHEMATICS TEACHER 


Preston 
*Elzey, Mary T 
Price 
Coppage, Miriam 
Prince Frederick 
Ballard, Mae 
Randallstown 
George, Margaret 
Reisterstown 
*High, Eva 
Vigling, Margaret 
Risingson 
*Cameron, Emily 
Riverdale 
Brown, Mary 
Sharpsburg 
Roulette, Charles 
Silver Spring 
*Bedworth, Margaret 
*Cooper, Helen 
*Jones, Bernadine 
Smith, Mae 
St. Mary’s City 
Russell, Mary 
Sudlersville 
Roberts, 
Sykesville 
Kirkwood, Ureneus 
Tovison 
Fontaine, Clarke 
Upper Marlboro 
Pumphrey, Nellie 
Sauerwein, Jeanne 
Walkersville 
Barrick, George 
*Smith, Zelma 
Wavnesboro 
*Andrews, Irene 
West minster 
Lerda, Stephen 
Marsh, Arintha 
Starkey, Jesse 
Tulla, Simon 
W oodbine 
DuVall, Elizabeth 
W oodsboro 
Smith, Betty L. 
Davis, Sara W. 
MASSACHUSETS 
Amherst 
*Oldfield, 
Boston 
*Gifford, Anna 8. 
*Ricci, Theodore 
*Syer, Henry W. 
Gloucester 
*Parkhurst, Winslow 
Longmeadow 
*Smith, Rolland R. 
Needham 
*Carnahan, Walter H. 
Newton 
*Fitz, Russell 
Newtonville 
*Mergehdahl, Charles 
Quincy 
Ward, Ralph F. 
Swampscott 
*Betts, Barbara B. 
Wellesburg Hills 
*Buckingham, Burdette 
Winchester 
Dorost, Walter 


Anna 


tuth A. 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 
*Hach, Alice M. 


*Jones, Phillip S 
Detroit 
*Junge, Charlotte 
Kaufman, Janet 
*Sauble, Irene 
Kalamazoo 
*Butler, Charles HH, 
Yorkshire 
*Kaufman, Elliott H 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
*Johnson, Donovan A 
*Woolsey, Edith 
Missouri 
Columbia 
*Doolittle, Nettie 
Kirksville 
*Jamison, &. HH. 
St. Louis 
*Marth, Ella 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha 
Nelson, Re xX 
New HAMPSHIRE 
| xeter 
*Adkins, Jackson B. 
Kee ne 
*Peters, Anna C 
Ply mouth 
*Smith, Geneva 
NEw JERSEY 
Atlantie Highland 
*Schaphorst, Mabel 
Atlantie City 
*Stanburg, 
Wilson, E 
Bogota 
*Coleman, Ruth 
Bridgeton 
Carll, B. Eleanor 
*Gibson, Julia 
Gray, Margaret 
Butler 
sunta, Margaret 
Convent 
Cannon, Sister Dorothy 
Cresskill 
Maidens, Saul 
Dumont 
*Higgins, William 
*Schlauch, William 
East Orange 
*Mallory, Virgil 
Elizabeth 
*Loushren, Amanda 
*O’Neill, Sister Anna 
Franklinville 
Hendry, Francis 
Haddon Heights 
*Nagle, Silvania 
Highland Park 
*Hughes, M. Myrtle 
Hightstown 
*Litterick, W. S. 
Jersey City 
*Grossnickle, Foster 
*Reckzeh, John 
Lawrenceville 
*Kiernan, Peter J. 
Madison 
Farnsworth, Ben J. 
*Lockhart, Roy 
*Starkey, S. Herbert 
Maplewood 
*Bryan, R. D. 


sertha 


Wanda 
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Millville 

*Coombs, Elizabeth 
Montclair 

*Clifford, Paul 

*Davis, David R. 

Davis, Vera 

*Humphreys, Roland 

*Iay s, George 
Moorestown 

Carr, Wilbur 
New Brunswick 

Kearns, James \. 

*Rickenbrude, Franeyv 
Ne wark 

*Avers, N. Howard 

+] rost, Ciladyvs 

*Hall, Marvenise 

*Humphrey Mildred 
Trenton 

*Shuster, Carl 
Plainfield 

CGarthwaite, George 

*Smith, Arthur 

Findley, Warren 
Princeton 

Li nt, elizabeth 

Riegel, Eleanor 

Tehorm, Bernard 
Roselle 

’ \lessne ea Made line 
Spartanburg 

*Bevmer, Flora 
Summit 

*(Crerse, Stanley 


Swedesboro 


*Stump, Sar ih 
Trenton 

*\eRae, Helene 
Union 

*Zokav, Agnes 
Ventnor 

Rhodes, Mabel 
W st field 


*Rogers, Mary 


New YORK 


Albany 
*Newsom, Carroll 
Aurora 


Kopp, Be tt\ 
Batavia 

*(‘larke, Ambrose 

Clarke, Marie 
Brooklvn 

a \pp l, The rman 

*Curry, Gregory 

*Lazar, Nathan 

*IHausle, Eugenie 
Bronxville 

*Greene, Mary 
Buffalo 

Annette, Sister Mary 

* Josephine, sister 

*Schokl, Louis F. 
Canastota 

*Daniels, Gertrude 
Floral Park 

Lerensaler, Nina 
Freeport 

*Rapp, Flaine 
Garden City 

*Baravalle, Herman 

Rhoad, Daniel L. Jr. 
Great Neck 

*Billhardt, Karl 
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Grady, Florence 
*Maruen, Christine 
Greenlawn 
*Kissam, Charles 
Hempstead 
Hawthorne, Frank 
*Ostrahder, Ida 
*Windt, Alfred P. 
*Noland, Florence 
Ilomer 
*Sueltz, Ben 
Johnstown 
*Prindle, Marion 
Kingston 
*Kotler, David 
Manhasset 
*Wahlert, Howard 
Nassau 
*Gardner, Randolph 
New Rochelle 
*Carroll, L. Grace 
New York City 
Barbar, R. E. 
srown, Harold 
*(Cooper, Elizabeth 
Crate, Jack 
Doy le, John DD. 
*Fehr, Hloward 
*Foran, Francis 
Friede, Karmi 
Coldschlag, Seymour 
*llogan, N Leona 
*Hollis, klinor 
*Johnson, Esther J. 
*hle In, Rose 


*\MeDonnell, Eleanor 


*NMortola, Albert 
*Neal, Nathan 
*Orshansky, Bernice 
Orton, Dwayne 
Pick, Anita 
*Rich, Barnett 
*Schaaf, Wm. L. 
*Selector, Charlotte 
*Uhlinger, Margaret 
Wright, Irene 
Young, Janet 
Oneida 
*Burns, Frances 
Oneonta 
*Johnson, Frances 
*Sanford, Vera 
Orangeburg 
*Cannella, Albert 
Me Meen, George 
Rochester 
*Betz, William 
*Smith, Paul 
Rockville Centre 
*Reeve, Alice 
MacElvoy, Andrew 
Scarsdale 
Lehr, Betty 
Syracuse 
*Glennon, Vincent 
Southworth, John 
*Stokes, Ruth 
Valley Stream 
*Henry, Etta 
Wright, Elizabeth 
West Point 
*Yates, Robert C. 
White Plains 
*Butler, Lovilla 


Windson 
Wilcox, Dorothy 
W oodmere 
*Wood, Florence 
Yonkers 
Blaidsell, L. W. 
Ferguson, William 
tedmond, Frank 
*Wickham, Joseph 
NortTH CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill 
“Young. A. T. 
Young, Helen 
Young, Ruth 
Durham 
*Boulware, bk. E. 
*Brownell, Wm. A. 
*Rankin, W. W. 
*Williams, Annia 
Greenville 
*Caldwell, Ellen 
*Scott, Percy 
OHIO 
Canton 
*Ream, Doris 
Cincinnati 
Crist, Marie 
*Keiffer, Mildred 
Cleveland 
*Kraft, Ona 
Lentz, Donald W. 
*Miller, A. Brown 
*Miller, Florence 
‘olumbus 
*Barcus, Hloward 
*Brown, J. James 
*Fawcett, Harold 
*Gee, William 
*Hardgrove, Clarence 
(Mrs. 
Kinsella, John 
*Myvers, Sheldon S. 
*Schacht, John 
*Schaaf, Oscar F. 
*Smith, Kugene 
*Stalzer, Elsie 
Palestine 
*Yoder, Leonard 
Findlay 
*Bell, Genalle 
*Kieffer, Bernice 
Parmo 
Grove, Ewart 
Kast Palestine 
*Wilson, Pauline 
Olmsted 
*Miller, Herbert 
Parma 
*Grove, Ethel 
Toledo 
*Constantia, Sister 
DeSales, Sister M. 
OKLAHOMA 
Stillwater 
*Zant, James H. 
Tacoma 
*Lauengood, L. W. 
OREGON 
Portland 
*Hoel, Lesta 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Annville 
Irickson, Robt. 
Atglen 
Randler, Edward 


~ 
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Bethlehem 

Bross, Chas F. 

Koehler, Webster 
Bradford 

*Downing, Freas 
Bridgeport 

*Storti, C. F. 
Bristol 

*Vansant, Helen 
Bryn Mawi 

Lutz, Rose 
Carlisle 

*Adams, Martha 
Chester 

Richards, Ronald 
Dov lestown 

*Myvers, S\ dney 
Folsom 

Hoopes, a W ilson 
Gettysburg 

*Troxell, Elizabeth 

Troxell, Fred 

*Troxell, Virginia 
Hanover 

Huggens, Fay 
Harertown 

Dreizler, Blanche 
Hughesville 

*Price, Ralph 
Indiana 

*Mahachek, Joy 

*O’Toole, Kathryn 

7S hnell, Leroy 

Stright, Ll. I 
Jenkintown 

Ituey, Bertha 

Kingston 

*Piccone, Victor 
Kutztown 

*IKKnedler, Paul 
Lancaster 

Chaffee, Roger 

Child, Kenneth 

Johnson, Robert 

Martin, John 

Murray, W. Rue 

Ricker, Paul 

*Rineer, Janet K. 

Turner, William 

Western, Donald 

*\orris, Esther 
McKeesport 

*Richardson, Amelia 
Mena 

*Frescott, B. M 
Mercersburg 

Howard, William 

Judd, Preston 
Millersville 

*Anderson, George 

*Boyer, Lee 

*Boyer, Romain 

Carroll, Charles 
Newport 

Dietz, tobert 
Millersville 

Engle, Daniel 

*Gress, Elizabeth 

Iehman, Florence 

Walker, Henry 
Monessen 

*Russell, Margaret 

*Whitehouse, Dorothy 

*Williams, E. Helen 


New Holland 

Richwine, Leon 
Newmanstown 

Hallman, Charles 
Ogont 

*Severance, Otis 
Philadelphia 

*Blackman, Claude 

Byerly, Donald H. 

*Constable, Mary 

*Darnell, Alice 

Foust, William 

*France, Verna 

*Hance, Lyle 

*Linton, M. Albert 

Mellott, Malcolm 

*Metzner, William 

Pedrons, Joseph 

*Reilly, Margaret 

*Speers, Robert 

*Stein, Edwin 

*Wood, Elizabeth 

*Wyatt, Ruth 
Pittsburgh 

*Lyons, Catherine 

MeCoy, Sister T. 

*Tarcisius, Sister M 
Quarry ville 

Acheson, Alla 

Jones, Alene 

King, Kenneth 

Rudv, Clarence 
Saltsburg 

*Arnold, Carl 

*\e( lement, John 
Nel linsgrove 

Kiss, Isabel 
Sewickley 

*Smith, Mary Winters 

*\\ ard, Louise Lb. 
Shamokin 

*Faux, Fred W. 
Sharon Hill 

Powell, Francis 
Sheridan 

Meredith, Lee 
Shippensburg 

*CGrove, J. Seth 
Springfield 

Kiefer, Kugene 
Stroudsburg 

*Flory, Ruth 
Swarthmore 

*Smith, Leonard 


Tioga 


Casbeer, Robert 
Upper Darby 

Miller, J. L. 
Verona 

*Baker, Mabel L 
Villanova 

Amelotti, Emil 

Kemme, Rev. Joseph 

Rhoads, Margaret 

Weeks, Rev. Henry 
Westchester 

Burton, Warren 

*Hoffmeier, Emily 

*Holland, Mary 

*Pickett, Hale 
Westtown 

Thomas, Agnes 
Wyomissing 

Cookley, Richard 
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Yeadon 
Rodrick, Zylpha 
York 
*Baker, Ira ¥ 
TENNESSEE 
Bristol 
*Kesner, Katherine 
*Rhea, Lindsay 
Franklin 
Crockett, Louisa 
Johnson ¢ ity 
Carson, 'T. ¢ 
*Clovd, Velma 
Knoxville 
*Brown, Kenneth 
Nashvillk 
*\\ ren, I° Ly nwood 
Wren, F. L. (Mrs 
Oak Ridge 
*Marrs, Margaret 
TEXAS 
Dallas 
*Holder, Lorena 
San Marcos 
*Bernhard, Ida M 
VIRGINIA 
Alexandria 
Brown, Harvey 
Hill, Madaline 
*Hoxton, Archibald 
*Iddings, Helen 
*Meklrov, Katherine 
MeLaughlin, Lee 
Williams, Lucey 
Arlington 
Bennett, Aileen 
Solton, Alice 
Gardner, Sophia 
Hamilton, Frances 
O'Neal, Alice 
Bristol 
Metts, D. L. 
*Metts, D. L. (Mrs 
Charlottesville 
*Berrey, Ada Lee 
*Lankford, Francis 
*Schuder, Gladys 
Farmville 
*Minkel, Lillian 
*Phillips, Jo 
*Sutherland, Ethel 
Hampton 
Childress, Cassie 
*Todd, Lillian 
Holderaft 
*VYates, Jeannette 
Leesburg 
Dale, Adelaide 
Lexington 
svrne, W. E. 
Purdie, K. 8. 
Newport News 
*Catlett, Lucy S. 
Levy, Harman 
Norfolk 
Thomson, Grizzelle 
Orange 
*Kean, Thelma 
Portsmouth 
*James, Mildred 
Purcellville 
Palmer, Jane 
Remo 
*Waring, Lucy 
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Richmond W ASHINGTON St. Albans 

*Archer, Allene Seattle *Lynch, Kathryn 

*Auerbach, Mamie *Roudebush, Elizabeth Kramer, Anna Mae 

*Binns, Alene West VIRGINIA WISCONSIN 

*Brockenbrough, Elizabeth Jethany Madison 

Fields, Themle *Tee, Bradford *Mayor, John 

*MeCarthy, Deborah Huntington *Trump, Paul L. 

*Revnolds, Gertrude *Nuzum, Lawrence Racine 

Shea, Page Morgantown *Potter, Mary 

*Turpin, Lelia H. *MecClure, Iris CANADA . 

*Williams, Luey L *Wheat, Harry G. Ontario 

*Wilson, Ruth *Wilt, May L. *Rourke, Robert 

Woodson, Mattie 

ATTENDANCE RECORD 

State Members Guests Total Mo 0 5 
Ala. = 1 | Neb. 0 | | 
Ark 1 0 | N. H 3 0 3 
Calif 5 0) 5 N. J. 7 17 o4 
Colo : y5 0 3 N. a D3 26 79 
Conn. 6 l 7 N.C. 7 2 9 
Del 10 6 16 Ohio 22 5 ry f 
D. of C SO 15 125 Okla... 2 0 2 
| la. 5 0 5 Ore I 0) ] 
Ga. { 0 1 Pa 52 52 104 
It] 18 { 29 Tenn. 6 3 9 
Ind = 0 7 Tex 2 0 2 
lowa 9 l 3 if ee 25 20 45 
Ky. 1 0) | Wash... l 0 l 
La l 0 1 W.. Va: 6 1 7 
Me. 0 1 | Wis 3 0 3 
Mad 32 103 135 Canada I 0 ] 
Baltimore 71 159 30 — ~ 
Nass 1] 9 13 Grand Total 192 751 1243 
Mich 6 l 4 Per cent 39.60 60 .4 
Minn. 2 0 2 

VOTES BY STATES 1949 ANNUAL ELECTION 

Ala 13 lowa 1S Nev. ] S.D. 3 

Ariz. 5 Kan. 27 Bi. EL, 3 lenn 16 

Ark. 8 Ky. 9 N.J. 17 Pex 20 

Calif 31 La. 33 N.M. 3 Vt. 8 

Colo 17 Utah 2 Pc ds 77 Md 14 

Conn 10 Me. 2 N.C. 16 Va. 19 

Del 3 Mass. 14 N.D. 4 Wash. i) 

D. C. 1S Mich 37 Ohio 15 W.Va. 6 

Fla. 1S Minn. 19 Okla 13 Wis. 10 

Cia. Ss Mo. 15 Ore Ss Wvo. 2 

Idaho 2 Miss. 9 Pa 65 Canada g 

Ill. 121 Mont. 4 R. 3 

Ind. 16 Neb. 19 S.C. 5 Total 1024 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 





In sending in changes of address to the office of THE MATHE- 
MATICS TEACHER, please give both old and new addresses. 











Miscellanea—Mathematical, Historical, 
Pedagogical 


By Purp 8. JONES 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A New DEPARTMENT 
CALLING contributors! Have you some 
interesting items? short squibs? 
some apt anecdotes? This department will 
attempt to provide a “swapping post” for 
all kinds of notes which add interest and 


some 


enrichment to mathematics teaching or 
provide references and helpful hints for 
mathematics teachers. Won’t you send me 
notes of all types—on your own devices, 
on little-publicized information items, or 
the name and address of a friend who 
should contribute but Is too self depreca- 
tory to do so? Please? Of course we will 
acknowledge the sources of all notes pub- 
lished. 

THE “SECOND IN- 


MATHEMATICS AND 


DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION’ 


? 


The subtitle of an article on “Mechani- 
eal Brains” in Fortune is ‘‘Accouncing 
the Second Industrial Revolution.’ This 
is probably an exaggeration, but it in- 
dicates the rapid growth in the extent of 
the possible uses of electronic digital com- 
puters and the number and types of or- 
ganizations studying and constructing 
them. Other recent, readily available ar- 
ticles suitable for bulletin board and stu- 
dent report use are: Harry M. Davis, 
“Mathematical Machines,” Scientific 
American, vol. 180, no. 4, (April, 1949), pp. 
28-39, and John Pfeiffer, “The Machine 
that Plays Gin Rummy,” Science Illus- 
trated, vol. 4, no. 3 (March, 1949) p. 46ff. 
The Fortune article includes an interesting 
and useable appendix on binary arith- 
metic and its application to the game of 
Nim. The Scientific American article has 
interesting historical notes and pictures. 

So rapid has been the expansion in this 
field that the journal Mathematical Tables 
and other Aids to Computation now runs a 


special department ‘“‘Automatic Comput- 
ing Machinery” edited by the staff of the 
Machine Development Laboratory of the 
National Bureau of Standards which has 
often acted as a coordinating agency as 
well as doing its own work. 

As gleanings from this journal and other 
references noted above we note that the 
following machines or projects are com- 
pleted or in ENLAC the 
first of this type of computer; the Mark I, 
Il, LIL have been designed by Professor 
Howard Aiken of Harvard University; 
SCOOP, Scientific Computation of Opti- 


process: Was 


mum Programs is an Army Airforce pro- 
ject which is buying machines to attack 
economic as Well as more directly military 
problems; the KDVAC, Iis- 
crete Variable Computer, has been de- 
signed at the Moore School of Electrical 
Kngineering at the University of Pennsyl- 
Whirlwind is at M.LT.; 


and research 


electronic 


vania; Project 
Other 
projects are under Way al the Institute for 
Advanced Study, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and the University 
Los Angeles where the 


“seademic’’ design 


of California at 
newly established Institute for Numerical 
Analysis has been fostered by the Office of 
Naval and the Air Materiel 
Command. Commercial organizations 
which are actively interested in these 
machines include the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories whose relay computing system 


Research 


operates with complex numbers, Eckert- 
Mauchly Computer Corporation founded 
by two of the designers of ENIAC, the 
International Business Machines Corp- 
oration which built SSEC, Selective Se- 
quence Electronic Calculator, Raytheon 
Laboratories, Eastman Kodak, Engineer- 
ing Research Associates, and Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company. 
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MISCELLANEA 


UNcLE Sam’s HELPS 


Have you seen a Maneuvering Board? 
If so, you know it’s not a board but a sheet 
of paper sold in pads of 50 for 60 cents by 
the Hydrographie Office of the Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. (write for 
item no. 2665a). This twelve and one-half 
inch square paper is ruled in concentric 
circles and radiating lines such as one 
finds on polar coordinate paper. The lines 
are numbered clockwise to 360 to suit it 
for showing compass bearings. At the side 
are four numbered linear scales for use in 
rapid scale drawing, and at the bottom 
are three logarithmic seales arranged as a 
nomographic or alignment chart for the 
rapid solution of time, rate, and distance 
problems. These latter scales may also be 
used as Gunter’s scales for ordinary mul- 
tiplication and division. Each pad has one 
sheet giving instructions and showing dia- 
grams for their use in solving (vectorially) 
problems in relative motion. In the class- 
room it may be used to illustrate applica- 
tions of mathematics, scale drawing, vect- 
scales and alignment 


ors, logarithmic 


charts as well as for the raw material 
needed in constructing home-made teach- 
ing aids which require large scale protrac- 
tors or concentric cirele rulings. 

Uncle Sam’s materials are usually in- 
teresting, practical, and CHEAP, but not 
catalogued as mathematics teaching aids. 
What government materials or bulletins 
have you found useful? Won’t you please 


write of them to the department editor? 


LirrLE Books 


We have all watched with interest the 
recent rapid expansion of the sale of inex- 
pensive paper covered books. The Ameri- 
can book and printing trade has waited a 
long time before following foreign leads 
here. Mathematicians before the war had 
been long familiar with the Sammlung 
Géschen series of over 1,000 authorita- 
tive, elementary and advanced pocket 
sized books in mathematics and science. 
books emphasize the 


American now 
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“penny dreadful” sort of thing, but Per- 
mabooks? has published Mathematics for 
Home and Business by William L. Schaaf 
for 35 cents. Science and the Modern World 
by A. N. Whitehead is available at the 
same price in the Pelican Mentor series.* 

The Pelican Books, pub- 
lished in England by Penguin Books, Ltd., 
are becoming available both in American 
editions and as imports.* Among the for- 
mer 1s .Mathematician’s Delight by W. W. 
Sawyer. My book store charged 50 cents 
origi- 


originally 


each for the following “Pelicans” 
nally listed at one shilling and sixpence: 
A 84 The 
Waddington 
A 108 What Happened in History—V. 
Gordon Childe 
A 142, 192 Greek Science I, [I—-Benja- 
min Farrington 
A 193 The Size of the Universe—F. J. 


Hargreaves 


Scientific Attitude—C. H. 


These are all well written by competent 
specialists and contain material of interest 
to mathematics students. Perhaps in later 
issues We may comment on them, but 
won't you please send us the names of and 
notes (also critiques) on other “little 
books” which might interest mathematics 
teachers and students? 

Of course the French keep pace. There 
are now over 325 books in the inexpensive 
little series Que Sais-je?® Of especial inter- 
est to mathematics students are the fol- 
lowing numbers: 

42 Les Etapes des Mathématiques— 

Marcel Boll 





109 Histoire de la Géométrie—Pierre 
Marchal 

198 Histoire du Calcul—René Taton 

225 Les Etapes de la Logique—Marcel 


Boll et Jacques Reinhart 


\ 2 1N BABYLONIA AND AMERICA 


Since many of us teach a “division 
method” for extracting square roots, a 
recently discovered example of its use in 
Babylonia at about 1700 B.c. is of interest. 
In this example a square is shown with a 
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side labeled 30 in cuneiform symbols and 
a diagonal labeled on one side 1+24/60+ 
51/60°+10/60? and on the other 42+ 
25 /60+35/60*. The latter is the length of 
the diagonal. It is 30 times the former, 
which is then , 2. That the Babylonians 
of this time understood the general con- 
cept that the diagonal of a square is \ 2 
times its side is of interest as well as both 
the accuracy of their approximation to 
\ 2 (it’s 
and their method of obtéining it. 

The translators believe the following to 
have been the Babylonian procedure in 
getting their value. Start with an approxi- 


Divide this into 2, 


correct to 6 significant figures) 


mation, say 3/2. get- 
ting 4/3. Take the arithmetic mean of 
these two; namely, 17/12, as a second ap- 
proximation and divide it into 2. Repeat 
the process. In general, after the first ap- 
proximation, each approximation is the 
arithmetic mean of the preceding approxi- 
mation and the quotient of 2 by this pre- 
ceding approximation. This is in essence 
the “division method” which can be easily 
taught by intuitive procedures. 

This method also has a sound mathe- 
matical basis. If @ and 6 are two positive 
numbers their geometric mean (G.M.) is 
their arithmetic (A.M.) is 
2, and their harmonic mean (HM. 


that 


va-h, mean 


(aG-t b 
show 


is 2ab/a+b. It is easy to 


MATHEMATICS 





TEACHER 


(G.M.)?+(A.M.)=(H.M.) and that 
(A.M.)=(G.M.) > (71.M.) If in the above 
procedure the radicand (2 in this case) is 
regarded as the product of two factors, 3/2 
and 4/3, the A.MW/., 17/12, of these factors 
will exceed their G.M., which here is the 
desired y 2, which is in turn greater than 
their H7.M/., the 24/17 obtained by divid- 
ing 2 by 17/12. It can be shown not only 
that A.W.>G.M.>H.M., but that 


the algorism outlined above always con- 


also 


verges, and in general quite rapidly, to the 
G.M. oryab. The connections with algebra, 
progressions, statistics, machine ccmpu- 
tation, as well as with the division method 
for square root and inequalities, are sure 
to be obvious to anyone teaching these 


topics. 
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Have you heard about the group dis- 
cussions at the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics in Baltimore on March 30—-April 2? 
There were forty groups and the leaders 
represented twenty states. Each leader 
chose his own topic. The topics covered a 
wide range of pertinent questions ranging 
from elementary arithmetic to college 
mathematics. The remarkable thing about 
these topics is that teachers from all parts 
of the United States appear to be having 
the same teaching problems. Because there 
was so much interest in these discussions, 
brief summaries of some of them will be 
given in the Tracurer. Perhaps you want 
to know what the topics were and what 
was said about them. Perhaps you are 
looking for some subjects for discussions 
and programs for your local or state clubs. 
These discussions do not claim to give the 
final answer to the questions. They merely 
give a glimpse of the thinking of those who 
were in each group. You may disagree. 
We hope these reports will be useful to you. 
More of these summaries will appear in 
subsequent issues. 


1. What Materials Are Needed For a 
Meaningful Program in Arithmetic? 
Leader: Prof. Foster I. Grossnickle, State 
Teachers College, Jersey City, N. J. 

A meaningful program depends upon 
three things, the objective in arithmetic 
instruction, the materials of instruction, 
and the teachers (most important). The 
objective is to teach pupils to use number 
intelligence. Materials are anything that 
will help pupils to see relationships. They 
might be excursions, real things to work 
with which pupils can see, feel, and manip- 
ulate, or materials which can be used to 





present a plan, such as an abacus. Who are 
the teachers? You and I. We decide on the 





Have You Heard? 


By Epviru Woo.sey 
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Sanford Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


experiences by which the children learn. 
One of the best ways to give children learn- 
ing experience is to use the laboratory 
method. They learn only when they dis- 
cover things for themselves. Learning re- 
sults from a variety of meaningful exper- 
iences, not from the repetition of one ex- 
perience. 


2. What is a Good Program in General 
Mathematics? 
Leader: Mr. A. Brown Miller, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


This subject was discu-sed as it applies 
to mathematics from eighth grade through 
college. A teacher of general mathematics 
should take students as they are and build 
them up to a higher level, keeping in mind 
the social applications of mathematics, 
the things that young people need to meet 
life situations, and the ability of the stu- 
dents. The primary purpose is to help 
people think problems through. Each 
teacher will develop a slightly different 
technique to accomplish the same purpose. 
The idea of a general mathematics course 
is to give young people an opportunity to 
grow in the application of acquired mathe- 
matical abilities in meeting life situations. 


3. What Shall We Include in the Mathe- 

matics Course For Seniors? 

Leader: Prof. John Mayor, 
University of Wisconsin 

The twelfth grade course in mathe- 
matics might well be a course in ideas 
rather than manipulation. The student 
should see that he has done a complete 
job in solving a problem. An appreciation 
of what mathematics has done and what 


it ean do to help the world progress, 
should not be overlooked. There are about 
four choices of courses for the twelfth 
grade; an elementary analysis course, 
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trigonometry, social mathematics, and 
advanced algebra. The questions that 


came out in the discussion show that there 
is a great variation in what is being taught 
in the twelfth grade in different schools, 
and that a genuine effort is being made to 
give the students what they will need. 


4. What Methods Can Be Used for Creat- 
ing Interest in Mathematics? 
Leader: Dr. Walter H. Carnahan, D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Some specific answers to this question 
were given. Problems are of greater inter- 
est to children if the meanings of words 
are studied, as needed, and if the problems 
are related to pupils’ interests, hobbies, 
and talents. Let the children 
problems and work each other’s problems. 


make up 


Development of mathematical meanings 
should be continuous. Interest will result 
in more and better work. Clippings from 
newspapers and magazines arouse interest. 
Field trips are helpful. Making the work 
easier does not create greater interest. 
Pupils get satisfaction out of doing hard 
work. Clever use of a bulletin board stimu- 
lates interest. Assignments should meet 
individual needs. Brighter pupils can do 


research work. 
5. Learning Arithmetic by Thinking Ver- 
sus Learning by Repetition. 


Leader: Dr. John R. Clark, 
College, Columbia University, N. Y. 


Teachers 


This group arrived at some noteworthy 
conclusions. Group wisdom surpasses that 
of any individual. Teaching arithmetic the 
meaningful way makes it really enjoyable 
for the pupils. The tendency, now, is to 
stress judgement, sense, and resourceful- 
ness. There has been so much time spent 
in manipulation that most pupils do not 
trust themselves to think. However, since 
you cannot compute if you have only 
“meaning” there must be enough drill 
in the fundamental processes for pupils 
to be able to add, subtract, multiply and 
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divide with facility. Whether the “how” or 
the “why” of a process should come first 
is very much like the question of whether 
the hen or the egg came first. The group 
favored learning by thinking rather than 
learning by repetition. 


6. Problems in the Teaching of Geometry 
Leader: Dr. Virgil S. Mallory, Teachers 
College, Upper Montelair, N. J. 

Memorized proofs should not be ac- 


cepted. Students should be 
reason and thus to arrive at proof. Some 


taught to 


teachers think that the number of proofs 
required should be eut down, and original- 
itv encouraged. Some favor using new- 
type questions that involve reasoning. The 
best teaching aid is the device you make in 
the There 
about the value of blackboard demonstra- 


classroom. Was disagreement 
tions by students. Some think they are 
very valuable and others think they take 
up too much time. Workbooks should be 
used only for tests and drills. 


bi How Can We Provide Better Coordi- 
nation Between High School and Col- 
lege Mathematics Programs? 
Leader: H. W. Charlesworth, East High 
School, Denver, Colorado 


What can we do for those students who 
have ability in mathematics but lack the 
financial means to go on to college? Help 
them to get scholarships. Many colleges, 
schools, organizations, and industries offer 
scholarships to outstanding students. Ma- 
thematics teachers might be able to help 
students with ability in mathematics to 
get scholarships and, perhaps, become 
mathematics teachers. This is one way to 
help in the move for better-prepared teach- 
ers. One problem of the high schools is to 
provide a program of study for the gifted 
students. In some schools these students 
usually take care of themselves. Many 
students need to be taught how to improve 
their study habits. 














Committee on Evaluation of Films and Filmstrips 


PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 

Purposes of Committee 

1. ‘To find, list, review and encourage 
the use of worthy motion pictures 
and filmstrips in teaching mathe- 
matics. 

2. To serve as a central clearing house 
where an up-to-date list of mathe- 
matical films and filmstrips can al- 
wavs be found. 

3. ‘To aequaint professional and popu- 
lar periodicals with the best films 
and filmstrips available. 

!. ‘To review films and filmstrips after 
actual classroom use, rather than to 
form subjective, individual judg- 
ments, 

5. To promote wider use of films and 
filmstrips in classrooms by cooper- 
ating with local teachers’ groups 
through discussion, demonstration, 
and correspondence. 

6. To encourage producers to empha- 
size the type of films most needed in 
mathematics classrooms. 

Suggested Activities of Committee 

Members 

1. Reviews of 


committee member finds a film or 


material. Whenever a 
filmstrip he wishes to review, he 
should send its name to the com- 
mittee chairman. In general, there 
will be no objection to duplication 
among members unless, by coinei- 
dence, a great many decide upon the 
same title. The film or filmstrip will 
be used in an actual, classroom 
situation, in its normal place in the 
development of the mathematical 
topics, and then a review written in 
the light of the pupil and teacher re- 
actions. 

The film or filmstrip should be used 
by the teacher writing the review or 
by someone in the same mathe- 
matics department who will write 
the review in conjunction with the 
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member of the evaluation commit- 
tee. 

Each member should review at 
least two films a year (one review 
sent in and 
January), and four filmstrips (two 
reviews each in June and January). 
As many additional reviews may be 


each June one each 


sent in as desired. 

Whenever 
filmstrips are found by committee 
members, the titles and producers 
should be the 
chairman so that a general file can 
be kept continually 
Ivery so often a list of new films or 


any new films and 


sent to committee 


up-to-date. 


filmstrips not being reviewed will be 
circulated to committee members to 
suggest which need to be done. 

Publication of reviews. Any periodi- 
cals of interest to mathematics 
teachers should be told that they 
can receive reviews from the chair- 
man of the committee. By having a 
central clearing-house of this type, 
more and more reviews can be en- 
couraged, and once contacts are 
established a regular flow of reviews 
ean be distributed. All published 
bear the 


will, of course, 


name of the original author. 


reviews 


These reviews will be sent from 
the supply on hand, received from 
individual committee members. 
Some periodicals, e.g. THE MATHE- 
MATICS TEACHER and Film News, 
are now ready to publish regular de- 
partments of such reviews. 
Promotion of film and filmstrip use. 
Any local teachers clubs, conven- 
tions, mathematics departments 
wishing speakers, demonstrations, 
or advice can obtain such from the 
nearest member of the evaluation 
committee. 

Producers who wish to check the 
advisability of producing certain 








~~ 
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films or filmstrips will be referred to 
individual members of the commit 
tee for consultation 

OUTLINE OF CONTENTS OF REVIEWS 

Technical Detuls 


1. ‘Title of film or filmstrip 
? Producer and his business address 


3. Seript-writer or educational con- 


sultant Gf known) 

!. Date film was released (month and 
veal 

5. Widths available (16 mm or 35 mm) 

6. Black and white or 


avallable 


c( lor \ ersi ms 


7. Sound or silent versions available 

8. Length (in both feet and minutes) 

9. Price of each version available (See 
#5 7 above 

Edueational Details 

1. Courses and grade levels advised by 
producer 

2. Courses and grade levels advised by 
reviewer 

3. Chief topies covered 

Description of Contents 

1. Ideas, 


chief scenes described in order 


concepts, new terms and 


2. Type of illustrative material used. 


s Type ol photography (live-action, 
animation, ete. 

Evaluation of Usefulness—Eduea- 

tional Aspects 

1. Does it meet the objectives of the 

mathematics curriculums 

a. Ideas in film are important 

b. Correlates with the curriculum 

ce. Reason for the film or filmstrip 
fairly evident 

Is it suitable for the courses and age 

levels which need the topic being 


discussed? 


bo 


a. Vocabulary 
b. Maturity of approach 
c. Speed of development of ideas 
d. Illustrations within their inter- 
est 
3. For what purpose is it useful? 
a. Introduction 
b. Illustration during teaching 
ce. Review 
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d. Supplementary, interest-provok- 
ing material 

e. Development of skills 

f Development of attitudes or 

understandings 

as material well selected? 

a. Amount of ground covered (too 
little, too much, just right) 

b. Correct details stressed 

¢. Material accurate and authentic 

as Interest aroused? 

a. In pupils 

hb. In teachers 

6. Did film or filmstrip lead to other 
learning activities? What were 
they? 

7. What learning outcomes were prob- 
ably due to or increased by use of 
film or filmstrip? 

8. Was a film or filmstrip (as the case 
may be) the best way to teach the 
material presented? 

Ky. Evaluation of Usefulness—Technical 
Aspects 
1. Good 

sound (for sound films only) 


integration of pictures and 


2. Photography and sound track clear 
and appropriate 
titles useful and well 


» 


3. Narration or 
planned 

$. Costuming adequate Gf applicable) 

5. Acting natural and interesting 

6. Color used only when appropriate 

7. Animation used when needed, but 
not too much 

8. Sufficient close-ups to assure under- 
standing 

9. Sequence of scenes well planned 


CoMMITTEE \MLEMBERS 


Henry W. Syer, Chairman, Boston University, 
Boston Massachusetts 

Ida Mary Bernhard, Public Schools, San Mar- 
cos, Texas 

Frances Burns, High School, Oneida, New York 

Perry A. Chapdelaine, State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, lowa 

Donovan Johnson, University High School, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 

Margaret E. Macdonald, B.M.C. Duffee High 
School, Fall River, Massachusetts 

Philip Peak, University High School, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana 

Bertha Stanberg, High School, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey 

Elizabeth White, High School, Barre, Vermont 

















Tenth Christmas Meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


Wichita, Kansas 
December 28-30, 1949 


Ture Wicurra Marugrmatrics Associa- 
rion will be hosts to the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics for the Tenth 
Christmas Meeting to be held in Wichita, 
December 28-30, 1949. Sectional 


mectings will he held lor teachers in cle- 


Kansas, 


mentary schools, junior high schools, 
secondary schools, and colleges. There will 
be discussion groups on topics related to 
problems representing various phases of 
mathematics teaching, film forums on re- 
cent films and filmstrips and an exhibit of 
aids 


In addition, plans are 


mathematical models, instructional 


and instruments 
being made to hold a tour of leading indus- 
tries in Wichita 

Reservations for rooms should be made 
as soon us possible hy writing directly to 
hotels in Wichita. A partial list of hotels 
und rates Is given below. 

The banquet will be held at the Lassen 
Hote! on Thursday evening, December 29. 


Hotel Single Room 
Allis 
200 S. Broadway $4.00 
Broadview 
101 N. Waco $4.00 
(‘ommodore 
222 KE. Elm $3 .00—4 .00 
Coronado 
126 S. Main *$1 .75-2.50 


Eaton 


523 KE. Douglas 2.50 


Hamilton 


234 S. Main *$1.75-2.25 
Kersting 

320 N. Market *$1.50—-2.00 
Lassen 

155 N. Market $3 .25-6 .00 
MeClellan 

201 8S. Broadway $3 .00—3 . 50 


Skaer 
231 S. Broadway 


"he 
bt 


.00 up 
* Without bath. 
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Reservations should be made in advance 
by sending Miss Adele Davis, 
Kast High School, Wichita, and if made 


will be acknowledged 


$2.75 to 


by December 1D. 
by mail. 


Schools are invited to exhibit their 


mathematical models and = instructional 


aids. Arrangements for exhibit space 
should be made by writing to Miss Harriet 
Blazier, Hamilton Intermediate School, 
Wichita, as soon as possible. 

Textbooks and commercial teaching 
aids will also be on exhibit. Inquiries for 
exhibit space should be directed to Mr. 
Anton 3S Richert, last High School, 
Wichita. 

Persons interested in viewing particular 
films or film-strips on mathematics should 


Mr. William A. Bon- 


Hamilton Intermediate 


communicate with 
well, Principal, 
School, Wichita. 

Requests for additional information or 
for copies of the program may be made by 
writing to Mr. Kugene Nickel, Hast High 
School, Wichita. 


Double Room No. of Rooms 


*$6 .00--7.5 350 
$6 .00-—7 .00 300 
$5 .00—8 .00 109 
*$2.75-3 .50 54 
*33.00—4.00 110 
*$2 .75-3 .25 100 
*$2.50-—4 .00 55 
$5.00-—8 .00 300 
$4 .00-—4 .50 100 
$3.00 up 60 
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Henry W. SYER 
School of Education 

Boston University 
Massachusetts 


Boston, 


BOOKLETS 


B.25—Bibliography of Mathematical Mo- 
tion Picture Films, Film Strips, Slides and 
Stere ograph Ss 

Perry A. Chapdelaine, Dept. of Mathe- 
matics, 414 First S.E. Mason City 
Booklet: 6” 9"; 41 pages; printed; 1 to 9 
coples- 75¢ ea 10 to 19 copies O0¢ 


each, 20 to 49 copies—50¢ each, 50 or 


ch, 


more copies—35¢ each. 


De scription: Most of the pages are de- 
voted to titles, technical information, and 
descriptions of the films under the follow- 
ing headings: aerodynamics, agriculture, 
agricultural credit, algebra, analytic ge- 
ometry, arithmetic, astronomy, banks and 
and accounting, 


banking, bookkeeping 


ealeulus, color, commercial, communica- 


tion, construction, curves, engineering 


mechanics, force and motion, geometry, 
graphs, gyroscope, history, light, linkage, 
logic, maps, measurement, mechanical 
drawing, money, music, navigation, psy- 
chology, radio, rates, slide rules, sound, 
surveying, taxation, theoretical physics, 
time, transportation, trigonometry, and 
vocations. As this list shows, the purpose 
is to include any films which might pos- 
sibly have some meaning, no matter how 
distant, A list 
of addresses of producers and distributors 


the back of the booklet. 


for mathematics classes. 


is included in 


Appraisal: The idea of having such a 
printed bibliography contain notes, 


whether they be evaluations or only sum- 
maries, is excellent. It is unfortunate that 
the type on this bibli- 
ography could not have been more uni- 


of annotation 


DoNovVAN A. JOHNSON 
College of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


form; some are copies of catalog announce- 
ments, some are copies from other, similar 
bibliographies, while the most valuable 
type of could 
uniform type of evaluation based on ac- 


annotation have been a 
tual review by screening the films before 
the same person or group of persons. This 
unevenness makes comparison and selec- 
difficult ; titles 


comment. 


tion indeed, many are 


without 
The number of errors in classification 
and technical details will be disturbing 


to users: for example, “‘Descriptive” (pg. 
19) should have been ‘Descriptive Ge- 
ometry”’; the source of many aids are 


secondary sources which never had the 
“Solid 


materials for distribution, e.g. 


Geometry in Third Dimension’ 
and ‘Play of Imagination in Geometry” 


’ 


(pg. 21), 


(pg. 20); this latter film is no longer avail- 
able, at all; in’ Everyday 
Life’ (pg. 19) does not indicate what type 
of aid it is; the twelve filmstrips on frac- 


“Geometry 


tions (pg. 7) are not part of the series on 
“Timekeepers Through the Ages’ as in- 
dicated; the series of filmstrips on ‘Ge- 
ometry” on page 16 are not black-and- 
white but color; and many titles which are 
just as appropriate as those included are 
omitted. 

It is questionable whether a list of films 
aimed at mathematics should 
cover applications so far afield. Admit- 
tedly mathematics should utilize as many 
contacts outside its own work as possible, 
but each individual teacher and class will 
find these applications in different places, 
due their own interest. A real 
tempt to list all films that could pos- 


sibly be used would include a large share 


teachers 


to at- 
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of the films on the market. Space would 
have been better used for more uniform 
appraisals. 


CHARTS 


(.8—EKEducational Charts 
Kberhard Faber Pencil Co., 37 Greenpoint 
Avenue, Brooklyn 22, New York, 163 X 


go" 
21 


, Free. 

Description: These five attractive charts 
are printed on heavy white paper in black 
ink; each chart has a yellow border. Titles 
at the top describe the nature of the con- 
tent. The charts are not suitable for group 
demonstration the 
of the diagrams and lettering which are 


because of smallness 
not visible from a distance although the 
high degree of contrast between the black 
print and snow-white paper causes the 
content to stand out well. 

“Basie Principles in Sheet Metal De- 
This chart is composed of 
The first 
top, front, and flat pattern of views of the 


velopment.” 
three pairs of drawings. shows 
right rectangular and truncated right rec- 
tangular prism with a practical application 
of the latter in an air conditioning duct. 
The second pair illustrates similar develop- 
ments of the right octagonal and trun- 
cated right octagonal prism together with 
an application in ventilation ducts. The 
last pair treats the right circular and trun- 
eated right circular cylinder. 

“Basie Principles in Industrial Design.” 
An interesting the ap- 
proximate four-center ellipse is accom- 


construction of 


panied by its application in mechanical 
drawing. Methods of drawing perspective 
and isometries are also indicated. At the 
base of the chart are illustrations of meth- 
ods used to give three-dimensional il- 
lusions to flat representations of spheres, 
cones, cylinders, and rectangular solids. 
The title, “Cubes,” is given to the last 
classification although no cubes are pic- 
tured. 

Two other charts show basic principles 
of triangulation and mechanical drawing, 
while a third shows types of doors and 
windows in common use. 
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Appraisal: These charts are primarily 
useful in showing how applied mathe- 
matics is used to represent objects sym- 
bolically in a language understandable to 
the skilled artisan. 

The set is not intended primarily for 
use in the mathematics classroom but is 
excellent illustrative material for teachers 
of shop mathematics. The chart entitled 
Modern 
may be used in arithmetic and geometry 


“Klements of House Design” 
classes to illustrate symmetry in the home. 

Each of the charts contains a large ad- 
vertisement at its base; this may make 
them undesirable in some school situations. 

All of the charts will have to be thor- 
oughly explained for children of high 
school age, but they may be made under- 
standable by a teacher with a minimum 
of knowledge of mechanical drawing. (Re- 
viewed by Bernard Hyannis, 
Massachusetts.) 


Singer, 


C.9—Precision Instruments 

Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing Co., 

Providence 1, Rhode Island, Free. 
Description: These five charts are pri- 


marily concerned with the identification 


and use of precision measuring instru- 
ments. Each of the five is discussed in- 
dividually below: 

“World’s Standard of Accuracy” the 


tool identification chart (273” X37}?") il- 
lustrates one hundred nineteen precision 
instruments. Of this number, twenty-nine 
portray micrometers designed to perform 
various functions; vernier calipers, height 
and depth gages account for an additional 
ten pictures. Among the others portrayed 
are universal bevel protractors, calipers, 
and rulers. The sufh- 
ciently clear to allow comparison of instru- 
ments. Beneath is a Catalog 
number assigned by the Brown and Sharpe 
Company. The pictures are arranged in 
five columns. 

The chart is printed in orange, black, 
and white upon thin paper reinforced by a 
cloth backing. It is not extremely attrac- 
tive. Metal ribs along the top and bottom 


illustrations are 


each tool 
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facilitate rolling and provide a measure of 
protection against tearing. Small metal 
foil tabs are provided in each corner of the 
chart for hanging against a wall or bulletin 
board. 

“Decimal Equivalents of Fractional 
Parts of an Inch.” The chart (18”" X28”) 
illustrates equivalent common and decimal 
to 1”. Each 
Within a 


fractions ranging from 1/64” 


common fraction is encased 


black 


pointing to the equivalent six-place deci- 


circle with an extended radius 
mal. The numbers are arranged in increas- 


ing order of magnitude; each value is 


1/64” larger than the preceding one; all 
common fractions are reduced to lowest 
terms. 

Visibility of the chart is excellent due 
to the large black figures which are in 
contrast to the white paper. The chart is 
printed upon thin paper reinforced with 
cloth backing. Metal ribs border on the 
top and bottom; punched foil tabs are 
provided for hanging the chart. 

“‘Nicrometer Caliper, Sectional View.” 
The chart contains a large sectional view 
of a micrometer. Each of the 
labeled and identified below the diagram. 
the U-shaped frame of the micrometer has 


parts 1s 


decimal equivalents of common fractional 
parts of an inch printed upon it. 

This chart and the two which are 
described below are each 203” X 273”; they 
are printed in black upon moderately thin 
white paper. The half-tone diagrams are 
excellent; they are exceptionally clear and 
attractive. Each contains a large descrip- 
tive title. 

“Micrometer Readings.”’ 
diagrams show the barrel and thimble of 
a micrometer set in five different positions. 
The idea suggested is to read the setting; 


Large clear 


the correct readings are given in the 
chart. All figures are large and clear 


enough to visualize how the calibrations 
are to be interpreted. 

“Vernier Readings.’’ Two large (114” X 
113”) adjacent diagrams illustrate the use 
of the vernier in increasing the precision 
of measuring instruments. The particular 
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vernier illustrated has twenty-five calibra- 
the 
space as twenty-four graduations on the 
rule. The vields 


measurements correct to the nearest one- 


tions which cover same amount. of 


instrument portrayed 
thousandth of an inch. Teaching students 
to read the vernier becomes easier with 
excellent aids such as this. 

Bevel Protractor.”’ Here, 


two diagrams serve to illustrate methods 


“Universal 


of reading a circular vernier such as that 
found on the sextant, transit and universal 
Particular 


bevel mention is 


made of the latter, a mechanical instru- 


protractor. 


ment which enables measuring angles very 


accurately—in this case to the nearest 
minute. 

Appraisal: These charts are excellent 
for introducing students to the precision 
measuring instruments which are en- 
countered in the shop. The charts not 
only show the common tools, but explain 
in detail one of the most Important in the 
group and the very important vernier. 
Certainly such topics are worthy of study, 
for many of the pupils taking shop mathe- 
maties will need this vocational knowledge 
and have little learn 


many complete their formal education 


time to because 
upon graduation. 

Each of the charts is concerned with 
teaching a single topic; since only one 
point is portrayed at a time, there is a 
minimum of ambiguity. It is recognized 
that the three charts which consider read- 
ings are inferior in pedagogical value to 
large working models, but decidedly 
superior to more verbal explanation. For 
best results, students should be allowed 
to manipulate the school’s instruments as 
the chart is being explained. 

The charts are best displayed singly as 
each phase of the subject is to be taught. 
They should be hung where students may 
have the opportunity to become familiar 
with them. 

They contain names of the Brown and 
Sharpe Company but this hardly interferes 
with the educational value. (Reviewed by 
Bernard Singer, Hyannis, Massachusetts.) 
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EQUIPMENT 


1).9—Number as the Child Sees It (Manual) 
.10—Counting Disks 

I.11—Number Fact Finder (two. sizes) 
K.12—Number Frame (two sizes) 

B.is Mod rnize d Abacus 
M.14—Fractional Parts 

!.15—Fractional Parts, Enlarged 
I).16—Fraction Chart 

B17 Hundre d-board 

K.18—Combination Fraction Chart) and 


Hlundre d-board 


M.19—Place Value Pockets 
1.20 The Twe nty-board 
1).21—Primary Number Cutouts 


Dr. Foster Ek. Grossnickle, William Metz- 
ner, and Dr. Francis A. Wade; John C 
Winston Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
svilvania. Prices listed in the following 
descriptive matter are net. 

Description of E.9: The manual presents 
a clear, concise discussion of the teaching 
of arithmetic and the need for devices in 
helping children obtain a real understand- 
ing of arithmetic. A chart is provided to 
show the possible uses of each device. The 
remainder of the manual presents a de- 
scription and detailed discussion of each 
of the devices, frequently showing by 
illustration the steps children should go 
with the devices. This manual 
entitled Number as the Child Sces It 
ean be purchased for 21 cents. 
E.10: These Counting 


through 


Di scription of 
Disks very 
about 1} inches in diameter. All are of one 
color. The manual that these 
disks “lend themselves to counting, to 
‘discovering’ the number facts, to learn- 


are durable uniform circles 


suggests 


ing lessons in place value, and to giving 
demonstrations of the fundamental opera- 
tions as far as three-place numbers.’’ The 
price is $4.25 per thousand. 

Description of E.11: There is a No. 2 


(catalog number) Number Fact Finder 


and a No. 4 Number Fact Finder. Both 
of these consist of a straight piece of 
rustproof wire with a hook.at each end. 
The No. 2 finder for the first year is eight 
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inches long and has ten half-inch washable 
beads. The No. 4 year) 
is ten inches long and has twenty 
washable beads. These devices are for use 


finder (second 


2 ¢ , 
2 inch 


in counting and in learning the number 
combinations. The pupil can grasp one 
end of the wire and the beads not in use in 
one hand and manipulate the group of 
beads that he is using with the other hand. 
A separate demonstration device (see be- 
low) is available for the teacher. The No. 
2 finders cost $2.10 per dozen; the No. 4 
finders cost $2.30 per dozen. 

Description of £.12: The framework of 
the Number Frame is made of wood and 
is 30 inches long. The First Year Number 
Frame (No. 


colored beads: 


a wire with ten large 
Year Number 


twenty 


3) has 
the Seeond 
Frame (No. 5) has a wire with 
smaller beads. A. wooden shield for con- 
cealing the beads which are not in 
covers about a third of the length of the 
device. The price foreithersizeis$2.30each. 

Description of E.13: The Modernized 
Abacus has a solid wood backing 83” X18". 
There are four wires, each with ten beads. 


use 


Nine beads on each wire are of one color, 
but the top bead is the same color as the 
first nine beads in the next row. The off- 
color bead emphasizes that the ten beads 
are equal to one bead in the next higher 
bridge runs crosswise 


order. A wooden 


across the center of the backing board so 
that when the abacus is used vertically 
the beads which are moved up will stay 
separate from the uncounted beads. Two 
detachable supports are provided so that 
the board will stand vertically for demon- 
stration The abacus is to be 
used primarily for teaching counting and 
place value. The price of the Modernized 


purposes. 


Abacus is $2.75 each. 

Description of E.14: “A set of Fractional 
Parts consists of 49 pieces—twenty one- 
inch squares and six four-inch disks dis- 
sected respectively into halves, quarters, 
eighths, thirds, sixths, fifths, and one whole 
disk. The and disks are die 
stamped on a single sheet of heavy card- 
and reversed side of 


squares 


board with face 
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contrasting colors. The disks and sections 
of the 


fingers. Each disk section has its size im- 


come apart on slight pressure 


printed on its face. An envelope provided 


with each set serves as a container.” 


(from manual). The parts in the set are 
for pupil use and provide materials for 
building fraction concepts, developing re- 
the proc- 


lationships, and “discovering” 


as they apply to fractions. The 


@€sses 
teacher’s demonstration is carried out with 


Fractional Parts Enlarged (see below). 


The price for Fractional Parts is $3.00 per 


dozen sets. 

of E15: The Fractional 
Parts, Enlarged, set includes: 
board portable easel with a 19” X28" dis- 
play board that has a black velour surface 
called and (2) an 


assortment of 8 inch disks, dissected disks, 


De scription 
(1) a eard- 


a Cohere-O-Graph 


and 2 inch squares which are lined on both 
sides with a special velour paper in con- 
trasting bright colors. The coherence of the 
velour surfaces holds the parts in position 
on the display surface even when the 
display board is almost vertical. The parts 
can easily be moved to other positions on 
the display surface, and parts can even be 
placed on top of each other to show equal- 
ity of parts. The price for the Cohere-O- 
Graph and the assortment of parts is 
56.00. 

Description of E.16: The Fraction Chart 
has a square backing 21” X21” on which 
is fastened six slides. Detachable feet are 
provided so that the board can be placed 
in a vertical position. A set 
provided to fit into the slides. The die- 
stamped unit card is 2?” X21”. The thirds, 
sixths, and twelfths propor- 
tional in length to the unit card and are 
of the same color. The halves, fourths, 


of ecards is 


ecards are 


eighths, and sixteenths cards are also 
proportional to the unit card but have 
their own distinct family color. The unit 
card has twelve triangles printed on the 
reverse side. The halves, fourths, thirds, 
sixths, and twelfths cards have printed on 
the reverse side the correct number of 
triangles to match each fractional part 
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of twelve (e.g. a } card has three triangles). 
The faces of the ecards can be used for 
developing ideas of fractional parts of a 
unit and the reduction, addition and sub- 
traction of fractions. The 
with their triangles lend themselves to use 
in teaching the fractional part of a group. 
Other uses are also suggested in the man- 


reverse sides 


ual. A recent addition to the set consists 


of a unit card divided into tenths and 
hundredths and a set of ten eards, each 
printed with .10 on one side and 1/10 on 
the reverse side. The price of the board 
and the cards is $4.80. 

E.17: “The 


a framed cardboard 20 


Di scription of Hundred- 
board consists of 
inches square. The cardboard fits into a 
groove in the wooden frame so that it may 
be used on either side. With each Hundred- 
board are furnished two cards—a counting 
ecard on which the numbers 1 to 100 are 
printed in rotation, and a product card 
on which the multiplication products to 
1010 are printed. A hundred attractive 
eardboard disks with several spares are 
supplied for manipulation and for use in 
covering the primted numbers on_ the 
counting cards and the product cards. A 
cardboard angle or shield with an eyelet 
swivel is furnished with the device. This 
angle or shield concentrates the attention 
of the pupil on a single disk or on a 
group of disks. The teacher is advised to 
use cardboard rectangles, which she can 
cut as she needs them to reduce the space 
being used.”’ (from manual) The price of 
the Hundred-board is $3.40 each. 

Description of E.18: The Combination 
Hundred-board and Fraction Chart uses 
the frame of the Fraction Chart. The back 
of the frame holds the 20” 20" number 
ecards which accompany the Hundred- 
board. The price of the combination set 
is $5.75. 

Description of E.19: The Place Value 
Pockets device includes a wooden frame 
24 inches long with three wooden pockets 
labeled “hundreds,” “Tens,” and “Ones.” 
A supply of cards and rubber bands is 
included so that appropriate grouping into 
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tens or hundreds can be carried out as 
cards are transferred from one pocket to 
another. The device can be hung on a map 
rack on the wall. Among the suggested 
uses are the demonstration of place value, 
the teaching of zero as a place holder, the 
illustrating of carrying in addition and 
multiplication and changing in subtrac- 
tion, and the teaching of quotient place- 
ment and intermediate remainder in divi- 
sion. The price of this device is $3.00. 

Description of E.20: The Twenty-board 
is “a framed cardboard rectangle large 
enough to hold 20 cardboard disks in 2 
rows of 10 disks each. A strip of card- 
board, for use as a shield in demonstrating 
subtraction, is furnished with the device. 
The Twenty-board may be placed flat on 
tilted so that 
see the disks as the teacher uses the de- 
vice.” The 
numerous uses but it has primarily been 


the desk or the class can 


(from manual) board has 
designed to help pupils understand the 
addition facts with sums larger than ten 
and the corresponding subtraction facts. 
This device sells for $1.15. 

Description of £.21: The Primary Num- 
ber Cutouts consists of a portable easel 
similar to the one described in connection 
with £.15. Simple figures of ducks, rab- 
bits, cireles and stars are provided and 
these have front and back of contrasting 
bright These attractive 
units provide materials for demonstrating 


colored velour. 
many of the number concepts, processes, 
and so on. The price of the complete set is 

Note on prices: Instead of purchasing 
items separately, they may be purchased 
by kits. The Pupil Activity Kit (it A) 
costs $26.15 and consists of 1000 Counting 
Disks, 36 ten-bead Number Fact Finders, 
36 twenty-bead Number Fact Finders, and 
36 Fractional Parts sets. The Teacher's 
Demonstration Kit (Itit D) costs $21.50 
and includes 1000 Counting Disks, a ten- 
bead Number Frame, a twenty-bead 
Number Frame, a Modernized Abacus, a 
Combination Hundred-board and Frac- 
tional Chart,a Place Value Pockets set, and 
a Twenty-board. Price complete set $6.60. 
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Appraisal of E.9: The manual Number 
as the Child Sees [tis clearly and concisely 
written and numerous illustrations are 
provided. The print is small and a number 
of typographical errors were found so that 
the manual is not as attractive and read- 
able as it might be. Even though it may be 
impossible for some schools to obtain the 
devices immediately because of an inade- 
quate budget, these schools will do well 
to obtain copies of the manual to place 
in the hands of all of the 
arithmetic. The large number of excellent 
suggestions will apply to the materials 


teachers of 


teachers have readily available. 

Appraisal of E.10: The Counting Disks 
will stand up well under extremely hard 
usage and are a very convenient type of 
counter to have available. 

Appraisal of F.11: The Number Fact 
Finder (either ten-bead or twenty-bead) 
provides a convenient means of 
having available in the hands of pupils 
groups to ten or to twenty. The materials 


very 


are durable and ease of manipulation has 
been of paramount consideration in the 
design of the device. The fact that the 
teacher has a comparable device for dem- 
onstration purposes increases the value 
of the Number Fact Finder. 

Appraisal of E.12: The Number Frame 
(either ten-bead or twenty-bead) provides 
opportunity for demonstrating many as- 
pects of arithmetic. Because children can 
the and at the 
same time carry out the same manipula- 
tions with individual Number Fact Find- 
ers, they have opportunities for greater 


observe demonstration 


learning from the objective experiences. 
The device is well constructed, and the 
use of a shield to cover up the beads which 
are not in use is an important contribution 
toward avoiding confusion. 

Appraisal of E.13: The Modernized 
Abacus has several advantages over the 
usual type. The solid provides 
greater strength. The larger size makes 
the device better for demonstration pur- 
poses. The stand which holds up the board, 
the crosspiece which permits manipulation 


back 
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of the beads while the abacus is in a 
vertical position provide for better demon- 
strations. The abacus which was examined 
had the beads fitted too tightly to the 
but 
permit easy manipulation. 
Appraisal of E.14: The set of 


Parts has some advantages over 


wires, use of the device would soon 
Frac- 
tional 
those constructed by the pupil. The con- 
trasting colors of the two surfaces provide 
opportunity for clarity in comparisons. 
The preciseness of the fit of the parts per- 
mits ready comparison when equality of 
parts is being emphasized. The fractional 
parts are more durable than those which 
children cut out. However, pupils should 
have the actual experience of drawing and 
cutting out parts or wholes, so even when 
a set of Fractional Parts is furnished t 
each child, this 


group of parts in the experience program. 


should not be the only 


Appraisal of EF.15: The Fractional 
Parts, Enlarged, device is excellent for 
classroom demonstration. The parts are 


large and attractive. The device permits 
manipulation of parts in an almost vertical 
position. The possibilities for manipula- 
tion are numerous, and these can be ¢ar- 
ried out neatly and rapidly. The combin- 
tion of teacher demonstration with this 
device and pupil manipulation with pur- 
chased or home made comparable parts at 
their desks should lead to definite improve- 
ment in children’s understanding of the 
complex area of fractions. The easel is a 
little difficult to manage, but if the velour 
will wear well and the cardboard structure 
will stand up under hard usage this device 
cost. 

Appraisal of E16, E.17, B18: 
Rather than appraise the Fraction Chart 
and Hundred-board separately, the com- 
bination device only is being evaluated. 
Good teachers have been providing hun- 


is well worth the 


and 


dred charts, multiplication charts and 
fraction parts of the kinds included in 
this set. The new features of this Combina- 
tion Fraction Chart and Hundred-board 
are that the charts and parts can be more 
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easily displayed, the parts cards have the 
new feature of triangular units on the 
reverse side to help with the ideas of 
thirds, fourths, ete., and the part cards 
are colored by family groups. These ad- 
vantages are probably sufficient to com- 
pensate for the cost of the combination 
set. The frame for the device is streng. 
The ecards and charts are well printed, 
though heavier stock could well have been 
used for the counting card and the prod- 
ucts eard, 

Appraisal of E.19: The Place Value 
Pockets is a more permanent device than 
the type teachers usually make from tag- 
board. This device, because of the roomy 
pockets, provides greater ease in moving 
the cards from place to place. Whether 
these advantages compensate for the need 
of storing a bulkier device and the extra 
cost for this wooden device depends on the 
situation in any school which might con- 
sider purchasing the Place Value Pockets. 

Appraisal of E.20: The Twenty-board 
is inexpensive and does permit some im- 
portant types of manipulation, especially 
in connection with the more diffieult addi- 
tion and subtraction facts. 

Appraisal of E.21: The Primary Num- 
ber Cutouts device is excellent for demon- 
strating the concepts, processes and. rela- 
The 


provide for 


tions which involve small groups. 


figures are attractive and 
levels of abstractness by including both 
representations of real objects and repre- 
If the 
easel and the velour figures are durable, 
this device should be an item of early 


sentations of more abstract figures. 


purchase in the development of arith- 
metic laboratories. (Reviewed by Robert 


L. Burch, Boston University). 

FILMS 
F.39—Maps We Live By 
National Film Board of Canada under the 
Direction of United Nations Committees 
16 mm. sound film; 1 reel, black and white, 
100 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


Description: The main theme of this 
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movie is “What Lies Beyond?” It starts 
by asking this question, and describes how 
early men were acquainted only with the 
immediate territory in which they lived 
and did not know what was beyond the 
hills, The film 


depicts the history of map making, start- 


mountains and oceans. 
ing with the Oriental use of bamboo sticks 
to show boundaries, and continuing with 
the Babylonians using baked clay, the 
Roman maps with the city of Rome as 
center, ancient Chinese maps, maps from 
the Middle Ages showing Jerusalem as the 
center of the universe, the development 
of the improved 


modern 


printing press, and 


mariners’ maps. It also shows 
map making procedures by aerial photog- 
raphy and maps of the ocean’s floor made 
with the assistance of radar. It describes 
how flat maps distort either the size or 
shape of continents and oceans. The uses 
navi- 


of maps in geology, Weather maps, 


gators’ charts, and planning of cities are 
shown. It also shows how maps can be 
the 


ease of the Nazis special maps, and how 


distorted for political reasons, as in 


maps can be used to end disputes between 
nations by definitely charting boundaries. 
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An unusual scene is filmed from an ex- 
perimental rocket, showing the curvature 
of the earth. 

Appraisal: This movie is non-technical 
in nature and covers much ground. It does 
not stop to explain a number of things 


which students become curious about, 
such as aerial mapping, reproducing maps 
and map history. The movie may be used 
in mathematics classes but is more ap- 
propriate for social studies classes since 
it gives very little information about map 
projections. Its theme, “What Lies Be- 
yond?” is enlarged to include not only 
what lies beyond the hills and mountains, 
but also what lies beyond the horizons of 
global understanding. The photography 
(Reviewed 


Min- 


are satisfactory. 


Morse, 


and sound 
by Nor\ al 


nesota. 


University of 


and B.S: The 
rey lewed 
1948, 


of C.l 
previously 


Change in 
booklet and 
in the February and March issues, 


price 
chart 


have been reduced sO that SIX charts, all 
are $1.50 and six booklets, all 
75¢. Write Air-Age Re- 
12 Street, New York 17, 


for details. 


different 
different, 
search, 100 fast 
New York, 


are 
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Handbook Issue 


Tue Boarpb or Directors of The National Couneil of Teachers of 


Mathematies 


has decided to make this issue a Handbook, containing pertinent information that will 


be of interest and value to our readers. The material is, therefore, mostly devoted to 


that end. This issue can be used by teacher groups to explain the nature of the organiza- 


tion to those interested in becoming members. 
You will observe that certain new departments are being started which will appear 


from time to time in subsequent issues. 
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First MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
MATHEMATICS AT CoLUMBUS, OHIO, 
DECEMBER 28, 1948, atv 7:40 P.M. 
Present: E. H. C. Hildebrandt, H. W. Charles- 
worth, E. W. Schreiber, Veryl Schult, C. H. 
Butler, Elenore M. Lazansky, Ona Kraft, 

James H. Zant. 

Absent: W. S. Schlauch, Vera Sanford, W. D. 
teeve, L. E. Boyer, W. H. Carnahan, George E. 
Hawkins, Marie S. Wilcox. 


Others present: Kenneth Brown, W. W. Rankin, 
Martha Hildebrandt, F. Lynnwood Wren. 

The meeting was called to order with Presi- 
dent Hildebrandt in the chair. Secretary Schrei- 
ber read the minutes of the Indianapolis meet- 
ing. It was moved by Miss Schult, seconded by 
Miss Kraft and carried that the minutes be ap- 


proved as read. 

President Hildebrandt then presented a gen- 
eral introduction to some of the problems befor 
the National Council and members of the board 
expressed their views on these ventures. 

Mr. Kenneth Brown, chairman of state rep- 
resentatives, presented a brief report from his 
office which showed definitely that the Council 
was increasing in members and influence. 

Prof. W. W. Rankin of Duke University pre- 
sented a report on the cooperation of industry 
in the field of mathematics and gave a detailed 
report on the institute held at Duke for the past 
number of years. 

Miss Martha Hildebrandt of Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, Illinois, presented 
a very interesting report on the meeting she at- 
tended in Washington, D. C. on elementary 
education. It was moved by Miss Schult, 


a 
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seconded by Mr. Butler and carried that a brief 
write-up of this Washington meeting be prepared 
by Miss Hildebrandt. 

The meeting was adjourned at 11:05 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF MATHEMATICS ON DECEMBER 29, 
1949 ar 9:00 PLM. 

Present: Lk. H. C. Hildebrandt, H. W. Charles- 
worth, Ik. W. Schreiber, Veryl Schult, C. H. 
Sutler, Elenor M. Lazansky, Ona Kraft, James 
Hl. Zant 

Absent: W. S. Schlauch, Vera Sanford, W. D. 
Reeve, L. kk. Boyer, W. H. Carnahan, George 
ly. Hawkins, Marie 8S. Wilcox. 


Others present: Kenneth Brown, C. N. Shuster, 
Myrl Ht. Ahrendt. 

President Hildebrandt opened the meeting. 

Prof. Myrl H. Ahrendt of Anderson College, 
Anderson, Indiana, presented a very interesting 
and worthwhile report on mathematical kits on 
which he has been working for the past year. He 
is to present further information about these 


kits at the Baltimore meeting. 

It was moved by Mr. Butler, seconded by 
Miss Schult and carried that the 1950 annual 
meeting of the National Council be held in 
Chicago, Illinois. 

It was moved by Miss Schult, seconded by 
Mr. Charlesworth and carried that the expenses 
of the Columbus meeting be paid out of current 
funds. 

It was moved by Mr. Butler, seconded by 
Mr. Zant and carried that the president appoint 
a yearbook committee. 

It was moved by Miss Schult, seconded by 
Mr. Charlesworth and carried that the geo- 
graphic representation of directors of the Na- 
tional Council be to the effect that no state shall 
have more than one director. 

It was moved by Mr. Charlesworth, sec- 
onded by Mr. Schreiber and carried that Miss 
Martha Hildebrandt, Mr. George Hawkins, and 
Mr. Schreiber meet in Chicago to further work 
on the geographic representation of directors. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:15 a.M. 

Ipwin W. SCHREIBER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Report of the Treasurer 


Kpwin W. ScurersBer, Western Illinois State College, 
Macomb, Illinois 


For the Year, Mar. 1, 


Balance on hand at beginning of year: 
Union National Bank of Macomb 
Savings Bank Deposit 
U.S. Treas. Bond 2%, June 15, 1952-54 
U.S. Treas. Bond 24%, Mar. 15, 1966-71 
U. S. Treas. 24%, Mar. 15, 1966-71 


Receipts for the vear: 
Mathematics Teacher, W. D. Reeve 
Sureau of Publications, Year Books* 
Interest on Bonds 
Interest on Savings 


Sale of Bonds 


I’xpenditures for the year: 
Ist Indianapolis Meeting 
Columbus Meeting 
State Representatives 
President’s Office 
U.S. Office of Education Meeting 
20th Yearbook 
Contingency 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Office: 
Postage and Supplies 
Stationery. 
Ballot expense 
Secretary Service 
Banking Expense 


1948 to Mar. 1, 1949 


$1,407.79 

2 .823:..58 

1 000.00 

3,000.00 

1,000.00 (Sold $ 8,231 .37 


$3,188.84 


0.00 
107.50 
27.76 
1,000.00 4,324.10 
$12,555.47 
607.05 


250.00 

85.00 
175.00 
300.09 


$.55. 818. 2,946.76 


i) 
~t 


$ 9,608.71 


Statement of Assets in the Treasurer's O fice 


Commercial Bank Deposit 
Savings Bank Deposit 
U.S. Treas. Bonds 


The above Report has been audited and found correct. 


.$ 461.78 
5,146.93 
4,000 .00 


$9,608.71 
(Signed) Epwin W. ScureEIBER, 7'reasurer 


(Signed) W. 8S. Scuuaucu, Auditor 


* Receipts held by Bureau of Publications to help cover costs of 19th and 20th Yearbooks— 


Editor. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS, ‘THURSDAY, APRIL 
1, 1948 ar 3:30 p.m., PaRLor E., CLAYPOOL 


Hoven, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

the board were: C. N. Shuster; 
H. W. Charlesworth; Ek. H. C. Hildebrandt; E. 
W. Schreiber; G. E. Hawkins; L. E. Boyer; W. 
H. Carnahan; Veryl Schult; C. H. Butler; Ona 
Kraft; and W. D. Reeve. 


Present from 


Absent from the board were: Lorena Cassidy; 
Hl. B. Garland; Vera Sanford: and W. 3S. 
Schlauch. 


Others were F. L. Wren; and K. E. 
Brown. 

The meeting opened at 3:30 p.m. with Presi- 
dent Carl N. Shuster in the chair. It was moved 
by W. H. Carnahan, seconded by L. E. Boye 
and carried that Miss Elenore M. Lazansky of 
Lafayette, California be a director for one year 
to take the place of Miss Emma Hesse, of 
Barkley, California who passed away the last of 
December 1947. 

It was moved by W. D. Reeve and seconded 
by Ona Kraft and carried that the board meet- 
ing in the future give prospective 
candidates and obtain their consent to run for 
office in advance. 

Mr. Kenneth E. Brown, chairman of 
representatives, presented an interesting report 


present 


notice to 


state 


on the progress of new memberships in the coun- 
cil and the appointment of new state chairmen 

It was moved by Hi. Carnahan, seconded 
by H. W. Charlesworth and carried that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed by the president for 
studying and recommending to the board at the 
next meeting various types of new memberships. 

Professor M. H. Ahrendt, Anderson College, 
Anderson, Indiana, chairman of the Co-ordinat- 
ing committee for the Indianapolis meeting was 
presented to our board and informed us of some 
of the details that had been worked out for this 
meeting. The mee ting proper Was In the hands of 
the Indiana ee: Mathe- 
matics. 

It was moved by W. D. Reeve, seconded by 
k. W. Schreiber and carried that W.S. Schlauch 
be made honorary president of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. The term 
of office is for life. 

It was moved by W. D. Reeve, seconded by 
L. W. Boyer and carried that 3,000 copies of the 
sixteenth yearbook be reprinted at $2,500. 

It was moved by W. IH. Carnahan, seconded 
by G. E. Hawkins and earried that the 15th 
16th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, yearbooks be sold at 
$3 per copy to After September 1, 


Council of Teachers of 


$ members. 
1948 the new prices will be in effect. 
The first session of the board adjourned at 
5:30 P.M. 
Tue SECOND SESSION OF THE BOARD OF 
Directors MEETING 
PaRLorR E at 7:30 Peo. 
APRIL 1, 1948 
Present from the board were: C. N. Shuster, H. 
W. Charlesworth, E. H. C. Hildebrandt; E. W. 
Schreiber, G. E. Hawkins, L. E. Boyer, W. H. 
Carnahan, Veryl Schult, C. H. Butler, Ona 
Kraft, W. D. Reeve, Vera Sanford. 


Absent from the board were: Lorena Cassidy, 
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H. B. Garland, W. S. Schalk. 


Others present were: L. H. Whiteraft, Virgil 
Malorey, W. W. Rankin, K. E. Brown, F. L. 
Wren. 

‘The second session of the board was opened 
at 7:30 p.m. with President C. N. Shuster in the 
chair. 

It was moved by E. G. Hawkins, seconded 
by Veryl Schult and carried that the president 
appoint a temporary committee of three to work 
with other afhlated groups. 

It was moved by G. Ek. Hawkins, seconded 
by W. D. Reeve and carried that the new con- 
stitution be printed and a new edition of 
“Twenty Questions Asked and Answered’ be 
printed and sufficient funds be allowed to take 
care of the expense. 

It was moved by E. H. C. Hildebrandt, 
seconded by W. D. Reeve and carried that H. 
W. Charlesworth be appointed first vice-presi- 
dent to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Hilde- 
brandts becoming President. 

It was moved by G. E. Hawkins, seconded 
by E. L. Boyer and carried that W. D. Reeve be 
appointed Editor-in-Chief and Business Man- 
ager of THe MaruHeMatics TEACHER for athree 
year period and that Edwin W. Schreiber be ap- 
pointed Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Council for a three-year period. 

Mr. W. W. Rankin made a very interesting 
report of ‘What industry is doing in the way of 
Mathematics to help solve some of its prob- 
lems.”’ 

It was moved by Kk. W. Sc hreiber, seconded 
by C. H. Butler and carried that Mr. John R 
Clark be instructed to edit the William David 
Reeve issue of THE MarHemMatics TEACHER. 

It was moved by W. E. Schreiber, seconded 
by Veryl Schult and carried that the 12th year- 
book not be reprinted. 

Mr. L. H. Whiteraft gave a very compre- 
hensive report on ‘What other organizations 
are doing with different types of memberships.” 

It was moved by W. D. Reeve, seconded by 
H. W. Charlesworth and carried that the chair- 
man of State Representatives, K. E. Brown, be 
allowed $100 a month to carry on an intensive 
campaign for new members. 

It was moved by W. D. Reeve, seconded by 
E. W. Schreiber and carried that the council 
have two meetings in 1948-49, a Christmas 
meeting at Columbus, Ohio, and the annual 
meeting at Baltimore, Maryland. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:15 p.m. 


Tue Turrp SESSION OF THE BoarpD 
oF Directors MEETING 
SaTuRDAY MornING 10 a.m. 
APRIL 3, 1948 
Present from the board were: C. N. Shuster, H. 
W. Charlesworth, E. H. C. Hildebrandt, E. W. 
Schreiber, G. E. Hawkins, L. E. Boyer, W. H. 
Carnahan, Veryl Schult, C. H. Butler, Ona 
Kraft, W. D. Reeve, Vera Sanford, Marie 3. 
Wilcox. 


Absent from the board were: Lorena Cassidy, 
H. B. Garland, W. 8. Schalk, Elenore M. 
Lazansky. 
Others present were: L. H. Whiteraft, F. L. 
Wren, and K. E. Brown. 

The meeting opened at 10:00 a.m. with C. N. 
Shuster in the chair. Mr. Shuster thanked the 
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board for its cooperation during the past two- 
year term as president and then introduced our 
new president, Prof. KE. H. C. Hildebrandt, who 
presided for the balance of the meeting. 

It was moved by W. H. Carnahan, seconded 
by Vera Schult and carried that the report pre- 
sented by Mr. L. H. Whiteraft be accepted and 
turned over to the proper committee. 

It was moved by H. W. Charlesworth, 
seconded by C. H. Butler and carried that 


President Hildebrandt appoint a temporary 
policy committee of three members. A good 
many members of the board offered suggestions 
as to the problems for the policy committee to 
investigate, and as a consequence the discussion 
on this matter consumed the balance of the time 
available. 
The meeting adjeurned at 11:30 a.m. 
Epwin W. SCHREIBER 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Report of the Treasurer 


Epwin W. ScurerBer, Western Illinois State College, 
Macomb, Illinois 


For the Year Feb. 1, 


Jalance on hand at beginning of year: 
Union National Bank of Macomb 
Savings Bank Deposit 


U.S. Treas. Bond 2%, June 15, 1952-54 


a. 
U.S. Treas. Bond 24%, Mar. 15, 1966-71 
U.S. Treas. Bond 24%, Dee. 15, 1967-72 


Receipts for the year: 
THe MarHeMATICS TEACHER, W. D. Reeve 
Bureau of Publications, Yearbooks 
Interest on Bonds 
Interest on Savings 
Sale of Bonds 


Expenditures for the year: 
6th Atlantic City Meeting 
Commission on Post-War Plans 
President’s Office 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Office: 
Postage and Supplies 
Stationery 
Ballot Expense 
Secretary Service 
Banking Expense 


Sectional Meetings 

State Representatives 

Com. on Cooperation with other Organizations 
20th Yearbook 

Contingency. . 


1947 to Mar. 1, 


1948 


$ 781.06 
3,055.52 
1.000 .00 
4,000.00 
1,000.00 


Sold $ 8,836.60 


3,768.91 


$12 ,605.51 


$ 898.14 
676.80 
250.00 


250.00 
75.00 
160.00 
300 .00 


Statement of Assets in the Treasurer’s Office 


Commercial Bank Deposit 

Savings Bank Deposit... . 

U.S. Treas. Bond 2%, June 15, 1952-54 
U.S. Treas. Bond 24%, Mar. 15, 1966-71 


The above report has been audited and found correct. 


4.84 789.84 
25.00 
518.80 
65.00 
110.96 
39.60 3,374.14 
$ 9,231 .37 
$1,407.79 
2 .823.58 
1,000.00 
(1947) (1946) 


4,000.00 


$9,836.60 $10,694.32 
ScHREIBER, Treasurer 


$9 231.37 
(Signed) Epwin W. 


(Signed) W. S. Scuiaucnu, Auditor 


* Receipts held by Bureau to cover costs of 19th and 20th Yearbooks.—Editor. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD AT BALTIMORE, 
Mar. 30, 1949, ar 2:20 P.M. 


Present: Hildebrandt, Schlauch, Charlesworth, 
Sanford, Schreiber, Boyer, Carnahan, Schult, 


Butler, Lazansky, Kraft, Hawkins, Wilcox, 
Zant. 
Absent: Reeve. Others present: Miss Herbert, 


Mr. Brown. 


The meeting opened with Pres. Hildebrandt 
in the chair. He requested Secretary Schreiber 
to read the minutes of the last meeting (Colum- 
bus, Dee., 1948 

It was moved by Zant, seconded by Schult 

nd carried that the minutes be approved as 


read 

W. D. Reeve, who could not be with us at 
Baltimore because of illness, provided each 
member of the Board with a three-page copy of 
his Reportonthe MATHEMATICS TEACHERAand the 
Yearbooks. According to contract the Council 
received from Mr. Reeve 123% of $25,511.12 o1 
$3,188.89. He estimated that the Yearbooks we 
have on hand are worth $40,822.36 

Miss Agnes Herbert, Chairman of the Local 
Committee, presented a brief report on the work 
of her various committees to date which was re- 
ceived with complete satisfaction. 

Mr. Harry W. Charlesworth presented two 
\ffiliated Groups and the second 
on “‘shall the National Council become a De- 
partment of the N. E. A.?” Both were discussed 
with candor and enthusiasm. 

After a five minute recess Mr. Kenneth F. 
Brown, Chairman of State Representatives, 
presented his report which was well received. 
We now have over 7,000 members. 

Mr. Lee E. Boyer presented the report of the 
Committee on Various Types of Memberships. 
The Committee still needs time before offering 


reports, one on 


specific recommendations. 

Secretary Schreiber presented his report on 
the results of the 1949 annual election. The 
successful candidates are: Chas. H. Butler, 2nd 
V-P; Agnes Herbert, Dir., John R. Mayor, Dir., 
Henry W. Sver, Dir 

Pres. Hildebrandt 
on Coming Meetings. 

Mr. Henry W. Sver presented a short report 

Aids to teaching. 
presented a report for his 


presented a brief report 


for his Committee on 

Mr. Philip Peak 
Committee. 

Mr. H. G. Ayre’s report on the Status of 
Teaching Loads, Salaries and Preparation of Jr. 
College ‘Teachers of Mathematics was presented. 

Mr. M. H. Ahrendt presented an interesting 
report on Mathematical Kits. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:31 P.M. 

The second meeting of the Board convened 
at 7:35 p.m. with Pres. Hildebrandt presiding. 
Mr. Lyle W. Ashby of the N.E.A. Headquarters 
Office was presented to the Board by the Presi- 
dent and asked to discuss informally the pros 
and cons of the National Council becoming a 
Department of the N.E.A. Mr. Ashby in a very 
able manner introduced his remarks and it was 
not long before most of the Board members 
joined in the discussion. After some fifty minutes 
we were all pretty well agreed that the next big 
step of the Council was to become a Department 
of the N.E.A 

Mr. Schreiber next presented his report as 
Treasurer which was duly discussed and ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. W.S. Schlauch then gave his Auditor's 
report concerning the accounts of the treasurer, 
the MATHEMATICS TEACHER, and the Yearbooks. 


MATHEMATICS 


TEACHER 


The reports by Mr. W. W. Rankin and Mr. 
F. Lynwood Wren concluded the work of the 
evening. The meeting adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 


THoirp MEETING OF THE Boarp, 
Mar. 31, 1949 ar 9:05 a.m. 


The meeting opened with Pres. Hildebrandt 
asking if the Board was ready to take action on 
the Council becoming a Department of the 

|.E.A. 

It was moved by Boyer, seconded by Zant 
and carried that the Council take the proper 
steps to become a Department of the N.ELA, 

It was moved by Mrs. Wilcox, seconded by 
Miss Schult and carried that new regulations be 
worked out for affiliated groups to concur with 
our new status as a Department of the N.E.A 

It was moved by Mrs. Wilcox, seconded by 
Mr. Charlesworth and earried that a committee 
of five on Publications be appointed by the 
President 

It was moved by Hawkins, 
Boyer and carried that the President investigate 
the possibility of publishing a directory of mem- 
bers. 

It was moved by Miss Sanford, seconded by 
Miss Schult and carried that the Council charge 
a registration fee at Meetings of the Council as 
follows: members $.50, non-members $1.50. Iéx- 
ceptions: Undergraduate students sponsored by 
a faculty member, relatives of members, invited 
speakers not members, members of the pres 
Members of the MAA will pay the $.50 fee. 

It was moved by Hawkins, seconded by 
Butler and carried that the Nominating Com- 
mittee be increased from three to six members 
and that the President appoint the additional 
three members 

The meeting adjourned at 12:05 p.m 


seconded by 


Fourtu MEETING OF THE BoarRp, 
Mar. 31, aT 10:30 p.m. 


The meeting was called to order at 10:30 
p.M. by President Hildebrandt. 

It was moved by Hawkins, seconded by 
Schreiber and carried that Miss Elenore M 
Lazansky be appointed a Director for one year, 
to complete a three vear term (the vacancy 
caused by the death of Miss Emma Hesse 

It was moved by Sx hreiber, seconded by Mrs 
Wilcox and carried that Miss Veryl Schult be 
appointed a Director for one year (to fill a 
vacancy caused by the promotion of Mr. Butle: 
to the status of 2nd Vice-President 

It was moved by Miss Sanford, seconded by 
Charlesworth and carried that the President 
be authorized to establish a Development Fund 
of $1000. 

President Hildebrandt announced the ap- 
pointment of the three additional members of 
the Nominating Committee: Mr. George E 
Hawkins, Vice-Chr., La Grange, Miss Agnes 
Herbert, Baltimore, Miss Irene Sauble, Detroit 
The other three members are: E. W. Schreiber, 
Chr., Macomb, Carl N. Shuster, Trenton, | 
Lynnwood Wren, Nashville. 

It was moved by Shuster, seconded by 
Charlesworth and carried that a Christmas 
Meeting be held at Wichita, Kan. and also one 
at Portland, Ore. 

It was moved by Schreiber, seconded by) 
Carnahan and carried that Kenneth Brown be 
allotted $600 for his work with State representa- 
tives. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:30 a.m. 

Ek. W. ScurerBer, Sec. 
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THe NATIONAL 


CounciL OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 


SUBMITTED BY KENNETH BROWN, CHAIRMAN OF 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES, UNIVERSITY 
oF TENNESSEE 


Do you like to read someone else’s mail? The 
following quotations are from recent letters from 
state representatives of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. If we realize the time 
and effort they are giving to the improvement of 
mathematics education—all entirely free—per- 
haps it will encourage us to help them in this 
difficult task. The following is a brief summary 
of the activities during last year of one state 
representative. 

" worked out a plan for carrying on the 
work of the National Council in the State by 
having a Region: al Re ‘prese ntative in each of the 
eleven Distric ts of the Texas State Teachers 
Association to act as ‘key person’ in that re- 
gion. 

i . secured tegional Representative in 

six of the eleven Districts. 
a made announcements concerning the 
National Council at the Mathematics Section 
Meeting of the State Meeting of - ‘Texas 
State Teachers Association in Dallas, November 
26. 

1. Handed out membership blanks at this 

meeting. 

2. Had a display of recent Yearbooks of the 

National Council. 

3. Took membership fees from those who de- 

sired to join. 

4. Announced the regional plan for carrying 

on the work of the National Council. 
5. Announced the Christmas mecting of the 

National Council. 

6. Got a list of teachers present together 
with their addresses 


ng . sent copies of ‘Announcement. of Pro- 
gram for the Ninth Summer Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council’ and an Announcement concern- 
ing the Baltimore meeting of the National 
Council together with membership blanks and a 
letter urging attendance at these meetings and 
membership blanks to the six Regional Repre- 
sentatives secured thus far to be used at the 
meeting of the Mathe 3 itics Section of their 
respective Districts of ' get on week-ends 
during March and early April. Requested that 
each representative make these announcements 
and secure a list of those present. 

‘|. got a brief announcement concerning 
the Baltimore Meeting in the February issue of 
the Tezras Outlook, official magazine of the 
Texas State Teachers Association. 

“.. sent in a copy of the Praag wg nt 
of Program for the Summer Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council’ as sent out by Dr. E. H. C. 
Hildebrandt to the J'eras Outlook asking that if a 
all possible it be published in full in the May 
issue. 

... wrote the Superintendent of Publica- 
tions in the State Department of Education ask- 
ing for a copy of the new Public School Direc- 
tory which is to come off the press in the near 
future. This should give me a list of the teachers 
of Mathematics together with their addresses. 

vie . wrote the Secretary of the Texas 
State Teachers Association requesting a list of 
the counties in each of the eleven Districts of the 


T.S.T.A. These two last items should enable me 
to secure the Representatives in the other five 
Districts and the Regional Representatives and 
to contact teachers more easily.’ 

Tex: as Representative 


Would vou like to read more from the letters 
of these state representatives? The following 
quotations are encouraging. 

“Oklahoma started the year January, 1948, 
with 81 members. The membership for January, 
1949, shows an increase of 32 members, making 
a total of 113 members. Eight new members 
were reported at the meeting of the Oklahoma 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics in Feb- 
ruary. This makes an increase of 40 members, 
the goal assigned to Oklahoma. 

“This increase was made possible through 
the efforts of the key people who were selected to 
represent the Oklahoma Education Association 
districts, the teacher training institutions, and 
the larger cities. These people have represented 
the National Council at all teachers’ meetings 
within their respective areas by making talks in 
the interest of the Council. Also a letter was sent 
to each of these by the state representative to be 
read at his respective meeting. This was in the 
form of a greeting which included pertinent in- 
formation concerning ~ National Council’s 
organization, benefits to be derived, dues, ete. 
Each representative has been supplied with 
membership blanks and samples of the Ma THE- 
MATICS TEACHER. 

‘““Names of non-members were taken from a 
list of mathematics teachers made up at the 
state meeting. Each of these was sent informa- 
tion and an invitation to join the National 
Council. Letters have been sent to all whose 
membership has expired. This was a follow-up 
of the expiration notice sent from the MATHE- 
MATICS TEACHER. 

“On the whole, 
successful year.” 


Oklahoma has had a fairly 


)klahoma Representative 


“During the past month I have extended in- 
vitations to some one hundred teachers of 
mathematics in the senior high schools of Utah 
to affiliate themselves with the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. With each invita- 
tion I have included a sample copy of the 
MATHEMATICS TEACHER. I hope that there will 
be some return from this effort. 

“In the immediate future I hope to com- 
municate with the heads of the department of 
mathematics in each of our three major institu- 
tions of higher learning in Utah to see if I can 
enlist some interest on their part in the organiza- 
tion.” 

Utah Representative 


“At our Atlantic City meeting we solicited 
members for National Council and had on dis- 
play several National Council Yearbooks. The 
interest seemed very high. May I add we also gave 
out free copies of the MATHEMATICS TEACHER. 

“T sent out 200 invitations to membership in 
National Council. I could have sent out more 
but this was the entire supply which you sent 
me.” 

New Jersey Representative 








By-Laws of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics (Incorporated) 


ARTICLE I 
NAME, PURPOSE AND CORPORATE SEAL 


1. This organization shall be known as the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
(Incorporated). 

2. Its object shall be to assist in promoting 
the interests of mathematics in America, es- 
pecially in the elementary and secondary fields, 
by holding meetings for the presentation and 
discussion of papers, by conducting investiga- 
tions for the purpose of improving the teaching 
of mathematics, by the publication of papers, 
journals, books, and reports, thus to vitalize and 
coordinate the work of many local organizations 
of teachers of mathematics and to bring the in- 
terests of mathematics to the attention and con- 
sideration of the educational world, 

3. The corporate seal of the Council shall 
have inscribed thereon the name of the organiza- 
tion and the words ‘‘Corporate Seal—lIllinois.”’ 


ARTICLE II 
MEMBERSHIP 


1. Any person who is interested in the field 
of mathematics shall be eligible for election to 
membership in the Council. 

2. The Board of Directors may establish 
various types of membership in the Council and 
determine the fee for each. This fee includes one 
year’s subscription to the MaTHematics 
TEACHER. 

ARTICLE III 
BoarpD OF DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS 


1. The control and management of the af- 
fairs and funds of the Council shall be vested in 
a Board of Directors who shall be members of 
the Council. The Board of Directors shall con- 
sist of fifteen (15) voting members: the presi- 
dent, three vice-presidents, secretary-treasurer, 
editor, and nine directors. The most recent living 
past-president shall be an ex-officio but non- 
voting member of the Board. 

2. The President shall be elected by the 
members of the Council biennially for a term of 
two years and shall not be eligible for a second 
successive term. The three Vice-Presidents shall 
be elected by the members of the Council bien- 
nially for a term of two years and shall not be 
eligible for election to a second successive term. 
Three members of the Board shall be elected by 
the members of the Council annually for a term 
of three years as provided in 3. They shall be 
eligible for re-election but not for more than two 
consecutive terms. The Secretary-Treasurer and 
the Editor shall be appointed by the Board fora 
term of three years. They shall be eligible for re- 
appointment. The Committee on Official Jour- 
nal shall consist of the Editor and three Associ- 


ate Editors. The Associate Editors shall be ap- 
pointed by the Board subject to the approval 
of the Editor, for a term of three years. They 
shall be eligible for re-appointment but not for 
more than two consecutive terms. All members 
of the Board of Directors shall hold over until 
their respective successors are elected or ap- 
pointed and qualify. 

3. The nine (9) members of the Board, other 
than the officers, shall be elected by the members 
of the Council according to a geographic plan as 
determined by the fifteen voting members of the 
Board. 

4. The board shall transact the offlcial busi- 
ness of the Couneil and shall report its actions 
at the annual business meeting of the Council 
and in the official journal. A statement regarding 
any proposed action of the Board which makes 
or alters a question of policy shall be published 
in the official journal, or notice of such proposed 
action shall be mailed to each member, before 
final action has been taken, so that members of 
the Council may make known to the Board their 
individual views. The Finance Committee shall 
consist of the President and the Seecretary- 
Treasurer, who shall have oversight of expendi- 
tures under the direction of the Board Both 
shall sign all checks drawn by the treasurer. The 
Board is authorized to create and fill additional 
offices and committees. 

5. The Board shall have authority to fill 
vacancies ad interim in any Office, including 
vacancies in the Board and in the Committee on 
Official Journal, and to make any other appoint- 
ments necessary for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the Council 

6. At all meetings of the Board of Directors 
a quorum shall consist of not less than five (5 
voting members and no business may be validly 
transacted at a meeting at which less than a 
quorum is present; provided that any meeting 
of the Board, whether or not a quorum be pres- 
ent, may be adjourned to a specified time and 
place by a majority of the members present 
without notice to the members at large other 
than announcement at such meeting. Informal 
action based on a mail ballot by the members 
of the Board, if ratified at a properly convened 
meeting of the Board, shall be as valid and ef- 
fective as if originally authorized at such meet- 
ing. 

7. At least two months before the date of the 
annual meeting, all members shall be given the 
opportunity through announcement in the of- 
ficial journal to suggest by mail for the guidance 
of the Directors a candidate for each elective 
office for the ensuing year. These candidates 
shall be selected by a nominating committee -of 
the Board of which the Secretary shall be chair- 
man. At least one month before the annual 
meeting the Secretary of the Board of Directors 
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shall send to each member an official ballot giv- 
ing the names of two candidates for each office 
to be filled. The election shall be by mail or in 
person and shall close on the day of the annual 
meeting. 

8. The President shall be the Executive 
Officer of the Council. He shall preside at all 
meetings of the Board of Directors and at the 
annual meeting of the Council. He shall have the 
usual duties pertaining to his office and such 
other duties as may from time to time be as- 
signed him by the Board of Directors. 

9. Any Vice-President shall, in the absence 
of the President, have and exercise the powers of 
the President, their order being determined by 
seniority. The Board of Directors may assign 
to the Viee-Presidents such duties as may from 
time to time be determined 

10. The Seeretary-Treasurer shall have the 
usual duties pertaining to the Office of Secretary 
and of Treasurer, including the custody of the 
records of the Council and of its Corporate Seal, 
the keeping of minutes of the meetings of the 
Board of Directors and of the annual meeting 
and special meetings of members, and giving of 
due notice of all regular and special meetings of 
the Council and of the Board of Directors and 
the supervision and safe-keeping of the funds of 
the Council. The Secretary-Treasurer shall also 
the duty of seeing that whenever Directors 
including the election of Directors 
under the Seal of 
the Council, giving the names of these elected 
and the term of their office, shall be recorded in 
the Office of the Recorder of Deeds for Me- 
Donough County, Illinois. Such Certificate shall 
be signed by the Secretary-Treasurer and veri- 
fied by oath of the President. 

11. The Committee on Official Journal shall 
have supervision of the official journal subject 
to the control of the Board ol Dire ctors. 


ARTICLE IV 


MEETINGS 


have 
are elected, 
to fill vacancies, a Certificate, 


1. A meeting of the Council shall be held 
annually, at such time and place as the Board 
may direct. Special meetings of the Council may 
be called from time to time by the President of 
the Council under the authorization of a ma- 
jority of the Board of Directors to be held at 
such time and place as may appear from the 
call. 

2. The outgoing Board shall hold a meeting 
immediately preceding the annual meeting of 
the Council next succeeding their election, and 
the members of the new Board shall hold a 
meeting and organize, by completing the Board, 
immediately succeeding the annual meeting of 
the Council at which the new members thereof 
were elected. Further meetings of the Board 
may be held from time to time at the call of the 
President under authorization of five (5) mem- 
bers of the Board. 

3. Notice of any meeting of members of the 
Council shall be given by the Secretary-Treas- 
urer at least thirty (30) days prior to the date 
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set for each meeting. Notice of all meetings of 
the Board other than the regular meetings pro- 
vided in Section 2 shall be given to each member 
of the Board at least fifteen (15) days prior to 
the date set therefor. 

4. Any member of the Council or of the 
Board may waive notice with the same effect as 
if due notice had been given him. 

5. At all meetings of the Council a quorum 
shall consist of not less than twenty-five (25) 
members amd no business may be validly tran- 
sacted at a meeting at which less than a quorum 
is present; provided that any meeting of the 
Council, whether or not a quorum be present 
may be adjourned to a specified time and place 
by a majority of the members present without 
notice to the members at large other than the 
announcement at such meeting. 

6. Members may take part and vote in per- 
son or by proxy at all meetings of the Council. 


ARTICLE V 
BRANCHES 


1. Any existing association of teachers of 
mathematics or any newly organized group may 
petition the Board for authority to become a 
Branch of the Council for the purpose of holding 
local meetings and of thus carrying the work and 
spirit of the Council to all parts of the country. 
The Board shall have power to specify the con- 
ditions under which such authority shall be 
granted. 

2. A Branch may and should have a report 
of all its meetings published in the official jour- 
nal and shall have the right to send official vot- 
ing delegates to all meetings of the Council. 

3. The Council shall not be obligated to pay 
from its treasury any of the expenses of such 
Branches, but may arrange to do so on such 
terms as may be agreed upon. 


ARTICLE VI 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


1. The Council shall publish an official jJour- 
nal, which shall be sent free to all members of 
the Council. 

2. The Board shall have full control of the 
publications and sale of the official journal and 
of all other official publications. 

3. The official journal shall be under the 
general management of the Committee on 
Official Journal but subject to the direction of 
the Board. There shall also be appointed by the 
Board a body of Associate Editors who shall give 
assistance in connection with the official journal 
and under the direction of the Committee on 
Official Journal. 

4. The Board shall from time to time, as the 
need arises, make special provision for the man- 
agement of any other official publications. 

5. The Board shall fix the price of the official 
journal and of any other official publications of 
the council, but in no case shall the journal 
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be sold to non-members for less than the annual 
dues of individual members 


ARTICLE VII 
AMENDMENTS TO THE By-Laws 


1. Amendments to the By-Laws may be 
made at any annual meeting of the Council, or 
at any adjourned session thereof, or at any spe- 
cial meeting of the Association called for such 
purpose by a two-thirds vote of those present 
in person or by proxy and entitled to vote; pro- 
vided that due notice concerning such amend- 


ment shall have been printed in the official jour- 
nal or mailed to each member, at least one (1) 
month before the date of such meeting. 

2. No changes in the Certificate of Organi- 
zation or the By-Laws shall have legal effect un- 
til a certificate thereof, verified by oath of the 
President and under Seal of the Council, at- 
tested by the Secretary-Treasurer, shall be filed 
in the office of the Secretary of State of the State 
of Illinois and recorded in the office of the Re- 
corder of Deeds for MeDonough County, IIli- 
nois. 





Report of the Committee on Mathematics Kits 


In THE fall of 1948 a committee was ap- 
pointed by Dr. Hildebrandt to i: vestigate 
the possibility ol developing a series of 
mathematics kits for the use of teachers 
and students of mathematies. It was dis- 
covered that Science Service, the organiza- 


] 


tion which proauces the science kits 


known as “Things of Science,’ was also 
interested in some kits devoted to mathe- 
matics. The result was a cooperative pro- 
gram, sponsored jointly by the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematies and 
Science Ser\ ice, 

One kit has already been produced. It is 
known as “Geometric Models Unit, No. 
102.”’ The plan for this kit was made by 
the Committee, with the text edited by 
Science Service to keep it in conformity 
with the usual style of the Things of Sci- 
ence series. The kit was manufactured by 
Science Service and distributed to its regu- 
lar list of subscribers. In addition a group 
of kits was prepared for the use of mem- 
bers of the National Council and other 
readers of Tue MATHEMATICS TEACHER. 

This first kit 
making four dynamic models. An explana- 


contains materials for 


tory leaflet shows how to use these models 
related to 


to perform 25 “experiments” 
theorems and ideas from plane geometry. 
The kit has had a good reception among 
the members of both the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics and Science 
Service. Nearly 1,000 kits have already 


been distributed by the Committee to 
members of the Council. The kits sell for 
50¢ each, 3 for $1.00, or 1 dozen for $4.00, 
and may be ordered from the Chairman of 
the Committee. 

Several other plans have been prepared 
by the Committee. One of these will be 
used by Science Sery ice for al second kit to 
be ready in the fall of 1949. It is hoped 
that these two kits will be followed by a 
long series of kits devoted to mathematics. 
Both the need and the searcity of mechani- 
cal and visual aids for the study of mathe- 
matics are well known by mathematics 
teachers. This kit program may partially 
help to satisfy this need. 

Members of the Council could do the 
Committee a service by being free with 
their comments and suggestions. Ideas or 
even complete plans for future kits would 
be most welcome. This is the type of proj- 
ect which needs the cooperation of many 
persons. 

The members of the Committee are: 
Miss Frances M. Burns, Oneida High 
School, Oneida, New York; Miss Florence 
Krieger, Rapid City High School, Rapid 
City, South Dakota; Professor Kenneth 
P. Kidd, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida; and Professor M. UH. 
Ahrendt, Anderson Anderson, 
Indiana, Chairman. 

Respectfully submitted, 
M. H. Anrenpt, Chairman 
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NOMINATIONS OF BOARD 
MEMBERS 

The 1950 ballot of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics will present candi- 
dates for the following offices: President of the 
Council; a Vice-President re presenting the field 
of Elementary Mathematics; a Vice-President 
representing High School Mathematies; and 
three members to the Board of Directors. Pres- 
ent practice requires that only one of the nine 
Directors may come from one state in order to 
have geographic representation on the Board. 
This limitation does not apply to the officers. 
The nominating committee weleomes your sug- 
gestions for the above offices. Send vour sugges- 
tions to George I. Hawkins, Vice-Chairman of 
Nominating Committee, Lyons Township High 
School, La Grange, Illinois 


The Duodecimal Society of America, 20 
Carlton Place, Staten Island 4, N. Y. will fur- 
nish without charge sets of introductory duodeci- 
mal literature for distribution to the pupils of 
mathematies classes of teachers, to the extent 
that supply permits. Sets will comprise a copy 
of the quarterly Duodecimal Bulletin, a copy of 
the society’s folder, and a reprint of the article, 
“An Exeursion in Numbers,” by F. Emerson 
Andrews. Further material is available for those 
who find duodecimals especially interesting. 


Professor Edward Kasner of Columbia Uni- 
versity spoke on “Geometry and Nature” on 
Monday, June 13, 1949 at The Horace Mann 
Auditorium of Teachers College in New York to 
the Society of Friends of Scripta Mathematica 
and The Yeshiva Institute of Mathematics 


The Women’s Mathematies Club of Chieago 
and vicinity had a dinner on March 18 for the 
Men’s Club and it was a big success. Professor 
Stone of the University of Chicago spoke on the 
topie ‘The Discovery and Cultivation of Math- 
ematical Talent.’”? At each place at the dinner 
table there were clever favors, puzzles and rid- 
dles and the presidents of the respective clubs 
vied with each other in introducing their Com- 
mittee chairmen and club officers. 

At the Women’s Club meeting on April 9 
Professor E. H. C. Hildebrandt of Northwestern 
University and president of the National Coun- 
cil spoke on ‘‘What Are Immediate Needs for 
Improving Mathematics Teaching?” 

Laura E. CHRISTMAN 


The Men’s Mathematics Club of Chicago 
and Metropolitan Area met on May 20. Pro- 
fessor E. W. Schreiber of the Western Illinois 
State College and Secretary of the National 
Council spoke on ‘‘Emily Post Mathematics.” 
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Miss Thelma H. Priester of the St. Lucie 
High School in Ft. Pierce, Fla. says that she has 
a suggestion that she thinks will be helpful to 
other readers of THe MarueMatics TEACHER 
She says: ‘‘ Many times I have read an article in 
your magazine that I particularly wanted to use, 
but by the time I arrived at the lesson where I 
could use it, I had forgotten about it. Now I 
have all the articles at my fingertips. As I read 
an article I turn to the page in my textbook 
where it would be pertinent and I write myself 
a note. This month I particularly liked the ar- 
ticle on installment buying, so I looked up that 
chapter in my General Mathematics and wrote 
this note—‘See Marnematics Treacuer, April 
1949’.”’ 


The Spring meeting of the Connecticut Val- 
ley Section of the Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics in New England met on April 
23, at Suffield Academy, Suffield, Conn 


~-”) 


PROGRAM 
Vorning Session 
Enrollment of Members 
“Variety of Mathematical I xperiences” 
Mr. Harold E. Bowie 
American International College 
“Tistory of Indeterminate Equations” 
Professor Oystein Ore, 
Yale University 
“Mathematics Institute” 
Mr. William G. Shute 
Choate School 
Wallingford, Conn. 
Luncheon 
Afternoon Session 
Business Meeting 
“Can You Teach Arithmetic?” 
Dr. Rolland Smith 
Mathematie Specialist 
Springfield Publie Schools 
“An Objective Test for Second Year Algebra’’ 
Mr. William E. Kline 
Choate School 
Wallingford, Conn 
Officers of the Connecticut Valley Section 
George E. Frost, President 
Holyoke High School, Holyoke, Mass. 
Elizabeth Speirs, Vice-President 
Chaffee School, Windsor, Conn 
S. F. Cushman, Secretary 
Suffield Academy, Suffield, Conn. 
Harriet Howard, Treasurer 
Ethel Walker Schoo!, Simsbury, Conn. 
Helen Wright, Director 
Revell Hall, East Northfield, Mass. 
Harold E. Bowie, Director 
American International College 
Springfield, Mass. 


The first annual Spring Meeting of the Ari- 
zona Association of Teachers of Mathematics 
was held at the Mesa High School on April 23. 
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Morning Session 
Mesa High Sehool) 
Plane Geometry Strip Films 
What Mathematics Is Needed by the High 
School Senior? 
Harold Williams 
North Phoenix High School 
Business Meeting 
Teaching for Understanding 
Marion Davies 
Glendale Union High School 
Industry Looks at Our Product 
John Dunham 
O. 8S. Stapley Co. 


Luncheon Topics 

(Through discussion you can learn and profit by 
another’s experience) 

1. What Materials Are Needed for a Meaning- 
ful Approach in Arithmetic? 
Test of Understanding in Mathematics. 
What Must Be Done for Brighter Pupils in 
Ninth Grade Algebra? 
Interpreting Test Results. 
5. Relations of Secondary Mathematies to En- 


wh 


gineering. 

6. Fun in Locus 

7. Teaching Factorlng. 

S. Algebra-Generalized Arithmetic. 

9, Meaningful Learning of the Operations with 
Fractions 

O flice rs for 1948 19 

President: Fred L. Jedford, Phoenix College 

Vice-President: Glenn Bradford, Mesa High 
School 

Secretary-Treasurer: John Kelly, Ajo High 
School 


The Mathematical Association of America, 
Metropolitan New York Section, held its eighth 
annual meeting at Brooklyn College, New York 
on Saturday, April 9, 1949, 


PROGRAM 
Morning Se sston 
Chairman: Professor T. Freeman Cope, Queens 
College 
Address of Welcome 
Dr. William R. Gaede, Dean of Faculty, 
Brooklyn College 
Generalizations of the Law of Cosines 
Professor L. W. Cohen, Queens College 
Interference Patterns in the Teaching of Math- 
ematies 
Dr. Nathan Lazar, Bureau of Reference Re- 
search and Statistics, Board of Education, 
3s 
The Indebtedness of Greek to Babylonian Exact 
Sciences , 
Professor O. Neugebauer, Brown University 


Afternoon Session 


Chairman: Professor Roger A. Johnson, Brook- 
lyn College 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 

Some Educational Trends in New York State 

and Their Significance to the Mathematicians 

Dr. C. V. Newsom, Assistant Commissioner 

for Higher Education, University of the 
State of New York 


O fice rs of the Metropolitan New York 
Section, 1948 1949 

toger A. Johnson, Brooklyn College—Chair- 
man 

T. Freeman Cope, Queens College Vice-C hatr- 
man 

Harry D. Ruderman, Manhattan High School of 
Aviation Trades—Vice-Chairman 

James Singer, Brooklyn College—Secretary 

Aaron Shapiro, Midwood High School Treas- 
urer 


The annual spring meeting of the Mathe- 
maties Section, Eastern Division, C.E.A., was 
held in Golden, Colo. on April 23 in conjunction 
with and following the meetings of the Rocky 
Mountain Section of the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of America. 

All teachers of mathematics, whether ele- 
mentary, secondary, or college are invited to 
attend. The program of the C.E.A. Section prop- 
er will begin at 11:00 a.m., Saturday on the 
Colorado School of Mines campus, followed by 
a joint luncheon at 12:15 at the Holland House 
and two panel discussions in the afternoon. Res- 
ervations for the luncheon should be addressed 
to section secretary, Burnett Severson, 3540 
Belearo Lane, Denver 9, Colorado, or call him at 
RAce 6187 on or before April 20 


Program 
11:00 a.m., Saturday, April 23, 1949. Campus, 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 

Whither Mathematics in Colorado? 

\ report on the activities of a volunteer com- 
mittee to help articulate and reorganiz 
mathematies training in the schools of Colo- 
rado 

General Summary Prof. Albert W. Recht 
University of Denver 

Problems of Train- 

ing of Teachers of 

Mathematies .. Prof. Burton W. Jones 
University of Colorado 

Problems of Cur- 

riculum and Ability 

Grouping Miss Ruth Irene Hoffmar 

Dean, Byers Jr. H. 5S 

1:30 and 2:30 p.m., Holland House, Golden, 

Colorado 


Presentation of solutions of problems of Cur- 
riculum and Ability Grouping and of 
Teacher Training by two panels, each con- 
sisting of representatives from the element- 
ary, secondary, and college levels, led by 
Miss Hoffman and Dr. Jones. 


Members of the Executive Council 
President—Prof. A. W. Recht, University of 
Denver, Denver 
Vice-President— Mrs. Leota Hayward, Colorado 
A. & M., Fort Collins 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mr. Burnett Severson, 
Morey Junior High, Denver 


Term Expires 1949 
Ethel Gordon, Alameda School, Denver 
Ivan Hebel, Colorado School of Mines, Golden 
Margaret McGinley Murray, Cole Junior High, 
Denver 
Dorothea Williams, Administration Building, 
Denver 






































NEWS 


Term Expires 1950 
tuth Bigham, Opportunity School, Denver 
Beulah Glesner, Park Hill School, Denver 
Kenneth Noble, University of Denver, Denver 
Ruth Irene Hoffman, Byers Junior High, Den- 

ver 

Term Expires 1951 
Sarah B. Duboff, Beach Court School, Denver 
Forrest Fisch, C.S.C.E., Greeley 
Amanda Lindsey, Byers Junior High, Denver 
O. L. Robinson, Boulder High School, Boulder 


Louisiana-Mississippi Branch of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematies held 
its 26th joint meeting with the Louisiana-Mis- 
sissippi Section of the Mathematical Association 
of America at Oxford, Miss. on April 8 and 9. Its 
own program follows. 

Room 1, Physies Building 

8:30 a.m. Saturday, April 9 

Miss Lula Webb, Pearl River 
Vice-Chairman, Presiding 

1. Report of the Bal- 
timore Meeting 


Jumor College, 


Z. 1. Loflin 
Southwestern 
Institute 


Louisiana 


2. Mathematie Club 
in High Schools Orval L. Phillips 
Mississippi Southern 
College 
3. The Need — for 
Mathematical 
Workshops Miss Jessie May Hoag 
Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute 
4, Equippinga Math 
ematics Classroom Miss Margaret Sumrall 
Sunflower Junior College 
5. A Correlation of 
Mathematies and 
English Miss Margaret R. Davis 
Southeastern Louisiana 
College 
6. Vitalizing Democ- 
racy through the 
Teaching of 
Mathematies Miss Elizabeth Ziegel 
Delta State Teachers 
College 
7. Election of Offi- 


cers 


O fice rs 1948 49 
Loutsiana-Mississtppi Branch of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics 


Miss Flora Keyes, Hattiesburg Junior High 
School, Chairman 

Miss Lula Webb, Pearl River Junior College, 
Vice-Chairman 

Mrs. Ida Kate Heard, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Secretary 

Houston T. Karnes, Louisiana State University, 
Recorder 

Miss Jessie May Hoag, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Louisiana Representative 

Miss Lurline Stewart, Hinds Junior College, 
Mississippi Representative 
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MATHEMATICS AT WORK* 
Hicu Licurs oF THE E1gHuTH ANNUAL MATHE- 
MATICS INSTITUTE AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 


A review and estimate by W. 8. Schlauch 

This book is a complete answer to the ques- 
tion “Of what use is mathematics in our indus- 
trial and technical civilization? ‘‘But it is more 
than that. In the section ‘*Horizons’”’ we have an 
inspiring survey of mathematics as an essential 
of culture, its practical uses, and its uses in edu- 
cation in a technical society. In the section 
“Pure Mathematics,’ with beautiful diagrams 
and clear exposition, some of the properties of 
plane curves are set forth, and the theory of con- 
struction of instruments in Geometry is simply 
and clearly explained 

The sections headed “Teaching of Mathe- 
matics, Special Interests, and Study Group Re- 
ports” will interest and challenge high school 
teachers of mathematies in the most progressive 
metropolitan high schcol, as well as the smallest 
township high school in America. 

For more than forty years now a battle has 
been raging as to how much mathematies should 
be taught in our schools. Even the most ardent 
advocate of the limiting of mathematical in- 
struction has conceded that advances in tech- 
nology and engineering would be impossible 
without people trained in advanced mathemat- 
ics. Even workmen and subordinates in industry 
must be able to read and interpret formulas, 
graphs, and diagrams. 

Sut many general educators say ‘‘All very 
true, but leave mathematics to the few who can 
master it, and do not burden all our pupils with 
it.”” Mathematics at Work ‘shows rather con- 
vircingly that some mathematics can be mas- 
tered by even the 20% of the slow normal part of 
our population, and much more by the normal 
and bright sections. That mathematics ean be 
made fascinating by a teacher with the proper 
training and some dramatic ability is made 
abundantly clear in the section ‘Teaching.”’ 

The section ‘Application of Mathematies”’ 
shows its use, and indeed its indispensable role in 
the laboratory, on the proving ground, in aero- 
nauties, in aerial mapping, in machine design, 
in atomic machine analysis, in geodetie survey, 
in communieations research, in actuarial work, 
in dynamie stability of guided missiles, and in 
rocket performance 

This section will give the reader some idea of 
the great number of planners, technicians, and 
supervisors who need advanced mathematics. 
Unless he is fresh in his knowledge of advanced 
Calculus, Differential Equations, Bessel Fune- 
tions, and the like, he may not be able to follow 
the technieal illustrations given, but he will 
clearly see that unless we continue to start a con- 
siderable section of our pupils along the road 
through algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and 
elements of calculus, to the advanced mathe- 
maties called for by industry, commerce, eco- 
nomics, and even government, we shall not be 
able to maintain our leadership in a world where 
mathematical physies is rapidly mastering new 
and tremendous applications of atomic energy, 
as well as in the older fields of engineering indus- 
try and technology. 


* Published by the 
Machines Corporation 
mathematies teachers. 
W. W. Rankin, Duke 
North Carolina. 


International Business 
for free distribution to 
ADDRESS Professor 
University, Durham, 
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The Trisection Problem. By Robert C. Yates. 


Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, 1947. 68 pp. 


This booklet gives a brief history and a proof 
of the impossibility of trisection of an angle by 
the use of compasses and straight edge alone. It 
further explores the problem by giving other so- 
lutions to the problem by the use of curves such 
as the Quadrat rix, the Conchoid, the Hy perbola, 
the Parabola, the Limacon, the Cubic Parabola, 
and the Cycloid of Ceva. Mechanical trisectors, 
of which there are numerous kinds, are treated 
in detail. The mathematica 
with a number of approximate constructions by 


1 exposition ends 


compasses and straight edge and the degree of 
error in such approximations. The book closes 
with a selected list of Don Quixotes, 
solvers of the impossible, and excerpts from the 


would-be 
nonsensical expositions 

The book is a gem for every teacher of plane 
geometry and for inclined high 
school students. It is written in simple style and 
a knowledge of elementary alge- 


geometrically 


demands only 
bra and geometry. The drawings are excellently 
done. The while not ex- 
haustive, is sufficient to give 
deep understanding of the trisection problem. 
The book should do much to clear the muddle- 
headed thinking that still exists in the minds of 

Howarp F 


number of examples, 
a complete and 


amateurs about this problem. 


FEHR. 

The following two reviews appeared in a re- 
cent issue of The Mathematical Gaze tle: 
Surveying Instruments, Their History and Class- 

Room Use. By E. R. Keily. Pp. 411. N.p. 

1947. Nineteenth Yearbook of the National 

Council of Teachers of Mathematics. (Bu- 

reau of Publications, Teachers College, 525 

West 120th Street, New York, 27.) Price $3 

postpaid. 

“Measurement,”’ says an Irish poet and 
writer, “is only a matter of men’s pry ing into the 
secrets of nature,”’ and he implies that it is svVm- 
bolic of “the fall from heaven to earth, which is 
half the fall of Lucifer.””’ Brother Edmond R. 
Kiely, of the Christian Brothers of Ireland, how- 
ever, invites us to reflect on the romance of 
measurement. He has had experience in high 
school and junior engineering mathematics, and 
from this background he presents a wealth of 
historical material, which, hitherto, has not been 
readily available. He then proceeds to adapt the 
elementary portions to actual mathematical 
class-room use. 

If we could only write the history of science 
with the same accuracy as the orbit of Neptune, 
then indeed we should have a science of history. 
The risings and settings of Venus can be calcu- 
lated backwards to show us when Amnizaduga 


3 


lived but the science of history does not rest on 
such a sure foundation. Much of the story of 
early invention and development of mechanisms 
and processes in surveying is necessarily lost be- 
yond recall. Petzval, for instance, produced his 
prescriptions but his calculations will always be 
wrapped up in mystery. Nevertheless, this work 
is an attractive attempt to compress into 237 
pages the history of surveying instruments 
throughout about thirty-two centuries. The 
Romance of Measurement is here portrayed for 
the man who has to work mentally at such a 
pace that he has no time left to think about the 
romance. We are told that the sabvlo- 
nian map tablet dates back to about 2500 B.c 
The beginnings of surveying are described, in 
Egypt, China and Babylonia; then the develop- 
ments in Greece and Rome are dealt with, next 


earliest 


the contributions of medieval Europe, Islam and 
India, and finally the advances made in Hurope 
during the Renaissance. The instruments dis- 


the 


cussed are the working tools of a craftsman 
level, plumb rule and right angle or square. Then 
there are the Astrolabes, Quadrants and St: 
combinations, with the emphasis on their use in 
surveying rtaher than in astronomy and astrol- 
ogy. Apparently there are about 300 astrolaly 
in the different museums of Europe, from 2 inches 
to 2 feet in diameter. Special markings were used 
on Muslim instruments to indicate the times of 
prayer: if the length of the meridian shadow is 
z, then the beginning of late afternoon prayer 


Geo- 


occurs when the length of the shadow is 2r 
metric squares and quadrants are also deseribed 
and on p. 80 an Arabic quadrant is shown. There 
is a clear picture of Tycho Brahe’s quadrant, 
sighted from the center and showing the shadow 
square and the revolution of the vertical plane to 
give the azimuth. Vernier’s adaption of his read- 
ing device to the quadrant is described on pp 
176-177 and also in French in the appendix. De- 
spite the fact that Vernier’s description is dated 
1631, if Bion’s catalogue is sufficiently represen- 
tative, the vernier itself was not much used until 
the end of the seventeenth century. Jacob’s staff 
the magnetic compass and the floating com- 
passes of Peregrinus are all deseribed. 

Land surveying was undoubtedly practiced 
early in Egypt. Euclid and his brethren were 
called upon to settle disputes over land bounda- 
ries after the Nile had overflowed its banks. Sys- 
tems of land tenure also developed the polime- 
trum in 1512, which was the earliest prototype 
of the theodolite and transit. In 1571, Digges 
produced a description of his theodelitus with 
its relationship to the astrolabe. The book was 
called Pantometria and the author, as Aubrey, 
describes feelingly ‘“‘cutting glasses in such a par- 
ticular manner that he could discerne pieces of 
money 4 mile off,” and again, ‘“These signes are 


34 
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most dangerous for bludde letting, the Moone 
beyinge in them, Taurus, Gemini, Leo, Virgo, 
and Capricorne with the last halfe of Libra and 
Scorpius.””’ Rathborne’s book deals with the 
‘] heodelite, the Playne Table, Circumferentor, 
Peractor and Decimal Chayne. Proportional 
compasses were due to Galileo and early slide 
rules to Oughtred and Gunter. 

Thus, by the end of the seventeenth eentury 
all Important items of a modern surveyor’s 
equipment were in use, albeit in a crude form 
We are left, therefore, to consult other works of 
reference, such as Stanley’s Surveying tnstru- 
ments, to show how in succeeding centuries extra 
refinements have been made possible due to 
magnificent design and craftsmanship. The the- 
odolite for large surveys today is a very differ- 
ent instrument from that of 1571. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to the 
deve lopme nt of prac tical geometry in schools, 
and the applications of geometry, and trigonom- 
etry to simple surveying. “If the Egyptian 
scribe, Ahmes, could return for a visit to this 
earth and witness a modern geometry class in 
action’? what would be his reaction? Would he 
lore the abandonment of the art of measure- 


aep 
ment in geometry and trigonometry? To console 
the ghost of Ahmes, the author outlines a series 
of exercises in outdoor measurement. These are 
skilfully chosen and restricted to the capacities 
of the immature students. The markings on as- 
trolabes and the uses of quadrants as sundials 


are barely mentioned, evidently in the determi- 


( 
nation to make the classroom theory as simple as 
possible. A wealth of diagrams is supplied, in- 
cluding some from old books, thus making the 
problems realistic and the general lay-out artis- 
tic. Controversy now creeps into the situation. 
In practical mathematics, many teachers are 
averse to the presentation of a logical sequence 
in geometry, no matter how simple; so here 
many teachers will object to the practical work 
involved. The teacher will certainly have to 
practice dexterity in the use of his simple equip- 
ment, and the usual claim will be made that the 
whole business wastes too much time. Neverthe- 
less, provided that this work is ancillary and 
does not interfere with the usual mathematical 
drill and technique, these ideas are worth a fair 
trial. It may be, that in the history of mathemat- 
ies and in a little practical work, some teachers 


will discover the right outlet for that daily ad- 
vancement which is certain to be favorably re- 
flected in their pupils. 

This volume will supply a cultural need to all 
surveyors and mathematicians. It should be 
found in every school library. It is well printed 
on good paper and its cover, so different from 
that of the ordinary report, is very attractive. 

Looking back over the centuries with the 
author, an inescapable feeling emerges that 
measurement, in spite of the Irish poet, is a crea- 
tion of the human spirit. In the hands of the 
mathematician, “it has taken man beyond the 
bounds of earth and helped him to form a fair 
picture of the infinite.”’ In the modern world, the 
eastern detachment of the poet is being chal- 
lenged by a type of wisdom which is fighting 
desperately against terrific odds to orient com- 
mand over matter towards spiritual ends. 
A. BuXxTON. 


Guidance Pamphlet in Mathematics for High 
School Studeni Pp. 25. 25 cents; orders of 10 
or more, 10 cents each. Report of the Com- 
mission on Post-war Plans of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. (THE 
MatTuematics Treacuer, 525 West 120th 

ist. New York, 27 


What good is mathematics? The question is 
frequently asked, sometimes rhetorically with 
an implied answer, ‘None’; but when asked in 
earnest by the adolescent, it deserves serious at- 
tention. This pamphlet is an answer, couched in 
an informal stvle which should not frighten the 
high school pupil for whose guidance it is framed. 
Its sections deal with mathematics for personal 
use, trained workers, college preparation, profes- 
sional workers, women, civil servants, with lists 
of organizations, graduate schools offering doc- 
torates, and references for further information. 

Much of the matter is special to the United 
States, but there is a good deal of general infor- 
mation which, in this handy collected form, 
should be useful to pupils and teachers in this 
country. Those who believe that our American 
cousins have no standard of value save the dol- 
lar should note the statement that “if you enjoy 
mathematics, take no thought of the vocational 
uses in the to-morrow—sufficient for this day is 
the good thereof.’’-—T.A.A.B. 


A second printing of the pamphlet, A Mathematics Student—To Be or Not To Be?, is now avail- 
able at a charge of ten cents per copy. Separate copies of the accompanying chart, suitable for 
bulletin board use, are available for five cents each or ten for twenty-five cents. Orders should be 
sent to Professor Phillip 8. Jones, Department of Mathematics, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan. 
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MULTI-SENSORY AIDS 
IN THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS 


Compiled by a Committee of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 








This volume has been prepared to meet the need for a broader knowledge of visual 
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